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Editorial, 


HE wide co-operation with the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in providing for comfort, recrea- 
tion, protection, and moral influence among 
soldiers at the front illustrates how futile de- 
nominational and theological restrictions are in 

the face of universal human needs and sympathies. People 
cannot stop to think how they are barred out of member- 
ship for eagerness to share in activity. But while they 
are helping they cannot help thinking and wondering 
when the restrictions which narrow the responsible man- 
agement and discredit the Christian name will be aban- 
doned. It is no secret that a large and influential number 
of members desire to do away with the reproach of their 
exclusive organization. ‘This is not the time to make any 
protest, but we venture to think that a sense of humor 
will accomplish what argument has failed to bring about. 
When it is realized what the movement owes to Mr. Taft, 
the absurdity of a form of organization that excludes him 
and his fellow-Unitarians will strike in. When the sym- 
pathy of Jews is appreciated, a religious bond will be 
adopted which will be even more Christian for becoming 
simply religious. 


5d 


By his intemperate abuse of the men who were trying to 
put: into the constitution of Massachusetts (now re- 
making) a clause to make sectarian influence in legis- 
lation impossible, Cardinal O’Connell has greatly impaired 
his standing as an American citizen. His position is such 
that without effort he might make himself a great power 
for good, in the way of placating factions and clearing the 
idea of American citizenship from all taint of sectarian 
bigotry. There have been Catholic dignitaries in Massa- 
chusetts like the saintly Archbishop Cheverus, who have 
combined in due measure the duties of a pastor with the 
functions of an influential citizen. By their irenic in- 
fluence they won sympathy and did much to reduce the 
antipathies that have been the standing disgrace of 
Christendom. ‘The Cardinal is just now doing much to 
revive old quarrels and sectarian antipathies. ‘The small 
minority that he castigates do not represent the public 
sentiment of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, but 
they may become suddenly influential if the Cardinal 
pours out any more of his scornful diatribes. We have 
many Catholic friends whom we love and honor, and we 
earnestly hope that there may be no apple of discord 
thrown in between us and them. 
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THE decision of the United States Supreme Court3de- 
claring Negro segregation laws unconstitutional is the 
most important event in the history of the colored race 
in this country since the Proclamation of Emancipation. 
It establishes the right of a colored man to be a man. It 
confirms to him one of the fundamental rights of citizen- 
ship, the right to legal use of property legally acquired. 
It reaffirms what was already thought to be settled when 
slavery was abolished by constitutional amendment. 
But the belief in slavery and the wish to re-establish it in 
some form was not abolished. ‘The effort to legalize 
segregation was in substance an effort to enforce slavery, 
and the main motive underneath that effort was the wish 
of members of one race to subjugate the members of 
another. That the court freely admitted a difficult 
problem of race hostility which the law cannot control 
leaves the way open to measures which may prevent 
friction. Agreements and understandings may accom- 
plish fairly that which the law could never bring about 
without depriving citizens of their constitutional rights 
and privileges. 


* 


A NEW way of enjoying one’s money has been found 
by a good many people who hitherto have found their 
main enjoyment in getting it. ‘This way will be found by 
a good many more people in these coming years. Wants 
will reach the hearts of men and women who never before 
had heart for such wants. They will reach them because 
their own hearts will be in want. Their boys will be in 
great need. ‘They will be where home contacts and home 
influences and home affections cannot reach them. ‘They 
will suffer all kinds of privation: They will be tortured 
by dreadful wounds. They will be made captives, and 
will be persecuted and starved. No cost will be counted 
that will carry help to them. So help becomes a very 
near thing. With the billions for defence, millions for 
healing and feeding and cheering will flow from American 
homes. People who never knew what it was to give will 
find out. As Mr. Taft has put it, “They will begin to 
enjoy their money.” 

* 


THE causes of human action are often concealed and 
sometimes inscrutable. Some acts are the result of delib- 
eration, and represent plan and purpose; other acts are 
the result of habit, and one acts to-day as he acted once 
or many times before; some acts are imitative, and 
what a father or mother did seems right and natural; 
but the most of our daily life is taken up with things that 
are instinctive, coming out of depths of personality un- 
sounded ,and unsearchable. Because we are units de- 
tached from the earth and from one another we lose the 
sense of solidarity that binds us all together and connects 
us with the universal life. The sentiments that are 
behind our acts are not all of personal origin and not all 
of human origin. ‘The sentiments of justice, pity, love, 
and the emotions of awe, wonder, reverence, and venera- 
tion are the inspiration of many acts, but they are imper- 
sonal uprisings from the universal life. Such thoughts 
bring to mind ‘Tennyson’s “altar stairs, that slope through 
hardness up to God.” 


ad 


For American Unitarians one of the minor losses of 
the Great War is loss of opportunities to enjoy the bound- 
less hospitality of our friends in England. ‘The English 
are not boastful, and make no display of hospitality, but 
when an American goes to England duly accredited he is 
met with prompt offers of friendly attentions. If he so 
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chooses, a delegate to the English Unitarian anniversaries 
need not during a stay of three months pay a bill at an 
hotel. From Yorkshire to the Isle of Wight doors will be 
open to him. All this kind of friendly intercourse must 
now be kept in abeyance until the war is over and the 
English people return to their accustomed habits of un- 
ostentatious hospitality. An English habit that we 
should do well to cultivate is the writing of notes to 
express pleasure at the arrival in the country of a guest, 
and offering to be of service. Such a guest may find half 
a dozen such notes on his table. In any particular case 
nothing may come of it but an exchange of salutations, 
but it is pleasant nevertheless. We Americans have the 
proper feeling, but we have not learned to make it mani- 
fest unless there is a direct occasion to express it. 


* 


For a number of people the only reading of the Bible 
they get is the reading they hear in church. The number 
is greater than we care to estimate, but we do not blame 
them. Any blame in the matter rests with those who do 
not provide carefully, and as fully as possible, for this 
lack. Nowadays the principle of wider scriptures than 
our Bible limit needs no special and exaggerated emphasis. 
The hymns, and the quotations the sermon may con- 
tain, demonstrate universal inspiration. Sometimes when 
there is special effort to demonstrate it the principle 
suffers more than it gains. One sees how superior a 
scripture selection would be to the one chosen. Vin- 
dicating a principle academically is scarcely advisable 
when the net result is to suggest aversion to it. Scripture 
selections may often be uninteresting and unaccountable 
but the remedy is not to make others as likely to be un- 
acceptable. ‘The remedy is to make better selections, 
and read them better. The Bible is so full of good things 
that it will last several years for pulpit use; and they 
bear repetition. . : 

* 


TuIncs said before the war have a value now which 
the same things cannot gain in the mind when said now. 
They are free from any imputation of influence under 
present events. They deal with elements, when they 
could be examined, which now are too active for inspec- 
tion, and they have the effect of prophecy demonstrated, 
not merely announced. One book about Germany was 
published so near the outbreak, and recorded such quite 
unusual intimacies with representative persons, and the 
Kaiser himself, that many paragraphs bring startling 
enlightenment. In ‘‘Germany and the Germans’ the 
much-lauded social development is shown in a con- 
nection and with an understanding that makes it impos- 
sible to use it in justification of her aims. ‘‘ Nowhere has 
socialistic legislation been so cunningly and skilfully 
used for the enslavement of the people.” “From an’ 
American point of view, any sacrifice, any war, were 
better than the Prussian methods of nation-making.” 


‘Many are the sayings with such force of prediction that 


bring a new conviction. 
* 


SAMUEL PeEpys, F.R.S., the man who is said by the 
editor of his famous diary to have regenerated the British 
Navy, he being Secretary of that Department, was a man > 
of very frugal habits; and it is very interesting to see how 
an official moving in the highest circles of officialdom — 
three hundred years ago managed his private affairs. We 
read many things that give us the notion that in those 
days, both before and after the rule of Oliver Cromwell, 
there was great splendor in official life and much ex 
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_ travagance in daily life. Pepys’ Diary offers a corrective 
to such ideas and also furnishes a contrast to our American 
mode of life. On the 30th of October, 1662) he writes, 
“T am worth about £680, for which the Lord God be 
praised.” He evidently considered himself a man of 
means. When we look a little farther we find him now and 
then casting up his household accounts, and we begin to 
understand why he was content with his fortunes. In 
July of that year he writes, the day after he had given a 
dinner-party, that he had cast up his housekeeping ac- 
counts with his wife, “And do see that my kitchen, 

_ besides wine, fire, candle, sope, and many other things, 
comes to about 30s. a week or a little over.”” Imagine 
our honorable Secretary of War or the Navy living so 
frugally and estimating his expenses so carefully! 


Thanksgiving for God. 


Thanksgiving Day this year will be more a spiritual 
occasion than ever before. We cannot think so much of 
possessions and prosperity and material reasons for grati- 
tude, as of aims, and ideals, and sacrifice and grateful- 
ness in giving rather than in receiving. ‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive,” is the text of the day. 
It is a day to give thanks for God, for himself rather than 
for his lesser gifts. 

Those whom the times have made doubtful whether 
there can be a God, since nothing restrains wickedness or 
enforces righteousness more powerfully than by human 
effort, will think bitterly of this reason for thanksgiving. 
“Where is God?” they will say. “What is he about to 
let the righteous suffer and wickedness ravage through his 
earth? Why, if he is omnipotent, does he not demon- 
strate omnipotence at this time’ when the world needs 
the proof more than ever it needed it? Now is the prime 
chance to show that he is King of all the earth, for what 
is a king who cannot decree and enforce righteousness?”’ 

To persons of this mind and tendency Thanksgiving is 
an opportunity to reckon the values and truths which are 
an explanation of the puzzle they feel. ‘They should first 
of all consider what is at the bottom of this which they 
call the failure of God to prove his power. Since their 
first impression that he might do something, and does not, 
would land them in atheism, they must look again at the 
matter. What supposition would save them from a con- 
clusion so impossible? What understanding of the matter 
would throw light on* their darkness? Then it would 
occur to them to think what they do themselves when 
they delegate responsibility to others. If their children 
or their heads of departments are given something to do 
or manage, do they at the same time retain just as much 

direction of the matter as though they had not turned 
___ over the responsibility to others? If they give a liberty, 
| do they at the same time hold on to it in such a way that 
it is not a whole liberty? If so, their children will never 
_ learn to fill the place given them and the heads of depart- 
ments will never become reliable enough to be depended 
on. ‘The only way to have freedom worth all it is cred- 
ited with is to make it unalloyed and unhampered. A 
parent, a teacher, an employer best shows those under 
his direction that he is all that the title implies by laying 
_ down the principles on which work should proceed, the 
_ duties that should be performed, and the tasks that must 
_ be fulfilled. If he has to interfere and do things himself, 
_he is so much the less successful as parent, teacher, em- 
r. ‘The great gift of God to human nature is free- 
The highest witness of God’s presence is in the 
of that freedom in pure unadulterated reality. 
people at first mention as making it difficult 
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to believe in God is the thing which, when they think 
more, proves most certainly that they can believe in noth- 
ing less. The fact that he offers them salvation, and the 
will and way to win it, and lets it be all their own, is the 
root of the matter. Out of that fact come all the strug- 
gle and torment, all the possibility and fact of evil; but 
out of nothing less could come the highest conquest, the 
highest attainment, any kingdom of heaven that could 
show a clean title. The omnipotence of God is vindicated 
in a higher power through his ability to dispense with 
what we at first think is omnipotence, than through. his 
descending to the level of our less intelligent requirements. 

The same rule of the presence of God applies to all the 
other things whose violation shocks and depresses our 
faith. Justice and mercy, truth and love, have never for 
a moment been banished from the world however many 
men banish them from their actions. They are the 
commands of God, and however they are disobeyed by 
wills in mutiny against him, they stand fast, and will 
stand fast till the end of time for human recognition and 
obedience. Nor are there wanting nearer proofs, for are 
not millions giving and offering lives to make God’s 
existence clear? 


Sources of Wisdom. 


All wise students of history and of human nature know 
that wisdom is not confined to the wise, and that the 
sources of wisdom are innumerable. To Wordsworth 
the meanest flower that blows often suggested thoughts 
that were “too deep for tears.’’ ‘The wise man seeking 
instruction often obtains it in the highways and byways 
of human life, and even in the “‘slums’’—so called by the 
scornful. Even animals well known and cherished often 
show traits that interpret some of the mysteries of human 
life. 

It has been very much the fashion to regard with respect 
men and women of exceptional culture and opportunity 
as the arbiters of thought and judgment, and yet wise 
men have learned that the sources of wisdom are as 
numerous and often as hidden as the springs that water 
the earth and cause it to bring forth abundantly. 

Can any good come out of Nazareth? The question 
is as pertinent to-day as it was nineteen hundred years 
ago. There are thousands of men and women who do 
not accept the judgments of those who are commonly 
regarded as the wise and prudent. Among them are 
those who would upset the church, the state, the family, 
and the factory. Are they altogether wrong, or is there 
underneath their strange outcries some voice of nature 
to which it would be wise to listen? Even a frog’s leg 
in the hands of Galvani could unlock secrets of universal 
interest. 

It is certain that some good has come to the world 
from all the new forms of revolt and organization. ‘The 
Salvation Army, Spiritualism, Socialism, Christian 
Science, Agnosticism, and industrial rebellion have all 
caused commotion and sometimes excited fear and 
dislike; but out of them all and out of all similar uprisings 
and outbreaks there have come either through sympathy 
or antagonism suggestions of wisdom. 

All harsh judgments have been softened and many 
wrongs ameliorated because of a better understanding 
of that great multitude that is not reached by church 
or college. The Salvation Army represents a rough and 
crude form of Christianity; for that very reason it 
reaches many that are rough and crude. It has now 


_ passed its greatest successes, because the churches have 


recognized the justness of its criticisms and are attempting 
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to reach and to save the lost, who were once beyond the 
limits of its fellowship and sympathy. 

The best way to offset the evil in any new movement 
of unrest and rebellion is to accept it and adopt all the 
good in it. That which is bad will soon fade away when 
the good of it has full recognition. When the advocates 
of Socialism are received with sympathy, two things 
happen: those whose systems are in any way anti-social 
are softened and instructed, and the harsh critics of 
society become amenable to common sense and_ less 
antagonistic to the social order as established. From 
both sides an approach is made toward a better under- 
standing of the needs of the people and the character of 
the prosperous. 

There are thousands of operatives who are possessed 
with the idea that they could run the mills and factories 
and make money beyond the dreams of avarice. Men 
of experience know that they could not do it, for the 
simple truth is that if they could do it they would. There 
is money enough at the command of the leaders of the 
labor organizations to establish mills of their own. Why 
do they not do it? Simply because they lack the knowl- 
edge, experience, and executive capacity which go to the 
building and control of mills and factories. Just now 
scores of factories are closing their doors and going into 
bankruptcy because they cannot adapt themselves to 
the new conditions imposed by the Government and the 
mill-workers. Nevertheless, the uprising of the pro- 
letariat—so called—had some good results. Since the 
Civil War there has not been so much sympathy between 
classes as there is to-day. That war broke down many 
social barriers, but they were soon erected again in the 
reactions of speculation and luxury that followed. Now 
it is possible to believe that if we take at their best the 
multitude of workers we shall come out into an era of 
peace and prosperity. When all are educated and none 
idle, a new day will dawn. ‘The ignorance of the poor 
will not remain, and the idleness of the rich will not be 
tolerated. Can any good come out of Nazareth? Verily 
there can for those who are wise and good. G. B. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Strengthening the Lines. 


The present financial year of the American Unitarian 
Association began less than a month after the entry of 
the States into the Great War. The nation has been, 
and still is, engaged in the stupendous tasks of raising and 
equipping an adequate army, and in the colossal financial 
tasks involved in this undertaking. ‘This year’s work of 
our Association is, therefore, going forward under un- 
precedented conditions. ‘There are three duties, of 
major importance, for the people of our liberal faith at 
this time. 

I. Fundamental in the obligations of this time is the 
maintenance of the established work of our fellowship of 
churches. We have missionary work which has been, and 
is being, carried forward on long lines. Through many 
years of the past and into many years of the future these 
lines are projected. We must not allow these lines to be 
broken. In many American cities we are building up the 
work of Unitarian churches to the point of efficient success. 
In this constructive work we must not falter and we must 
not fail. This work, under the fostering care of your 
Association, needs financial support fully equal to that of 
past years. 

II. Great financial obligations have been thrust upon 
us by the circumstances of the present’ crisis. Valiantly 
our churches faced these obligations when our nation was 
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called to arms. At the end of last April our people had 
just completed the splendid task of raising more than 
seventy-seven thousand dollars for the work of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. With cheerful courage they 
raised in the next four weeks approximately seventy-five 
thousand dollars for the task of maintaining clean moral 
conditions for our soldiers and sailors. Our people have 
shared with our fellow-citizens in other great public 
financial achievements. We must prepare our minds for 
the continuance of such giving till the war is done and the 
work of reconstruction accomplished. 

III. Courage and generosity are certainly required of 
us by the supreme duties of the present time. But we 
must also prepare ourselves for new tasks by turning 
devoutly to “the deep things of the spirit.”” In the im- 
mediate future our liberal faith will have opportunities and 
obligations of vast proportions. One of the amazing 
things about this war is that out of the most infernal 
conditions men have discovered a Spiritual Power. The 
phenomenon of religious experience that has come to 
many men in the trenches, mystical in its simplicity and 
beauty, is highly significant. One man’s utterance is 
typical: ‘In the hour of danger and wounds and death, 
many a man has realized with a shock that the articles 
of his creed about which he was most contentious mattered 
very, very little, and that he had somewhat overlooked the 
articles that proved to be vital.” A great time of sifting 
is at hand: the chaff of religious trivialities shall be blown 
away and men shall treasure the vital things of a living 
faith. Liberal religion has the obligation, as never 
before, of proclaiming those eternal truths of the spiritual 
life. 

This year is a time, then, not for the shortening of the 
lines of our work and the diminishing of our gifts for its 
support: it is a time for a wider vision and a braver spirit. 
Those abiding realities of life for which we have always 
contended are proving their worth and their power, in 
ways unprecedented. 

Your Association now calls upon the churches for a 
hearty and united effort to raise, for the support of our 
missionary enterprises, a sum at least equal to that of the 
past year. Itis well that the annual contribution be taken 
as soon as possible, because it is inevitable that special 
campaigns will be carried on for unexpected emergencies. 
Collection envelopes and literature will be supplied to our 
churches in any needed quantity. Let us have the most 
hearty co-operation of all our people at this time. 


Current Topics. 


A NOTABLE plea for loyalty and co-operation was made 
to American labor, represented by the American Federation 
of Labor, at the opening of its thirty-seventh annual 
convention at Buffalo, in New York, last Monday. Re- 
ferring to the present war as ‘‘the last decisive issue 
between the old principles of power and the new principle 
of freedom,” the President urged labor and the country 
to see “that the power of this country and the pro- 
ductivity of this country is raised to its absolute maximum 
and that absolutely nobody is allowed to stand in the way 
of it.” ‘Touching upon the liberal movement in Germany 
the President said: ‘‘I believe that the spirit of freedom 
can get into the hearts of Germans and find as fine a 
welcome there as it can find in any other hearts. But 
the spirit of freedom does not suit the plans of the Pan- 
Germans. Power cannot be used with concentrated 
force against free peoples if it is used by a free people.” 
The attitude of organized labor toward war industries-and — 
the war itself was one of the main issues before the con- 
vention. | ‘ oe. 
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THE defeat of J. Purroy Mitchel for re-election as 
mayor of New York and the rolling up of more than 
140,000 votes for Morris Hillquit, the Socialist candidate, 
were the outstanding features of the elections last week. 
Mr. Mitchel had appealed to the electorate on national 
issues, and had urged the necessity of returning to the 
mayor’s office of a man whose record for patriotism was 
above suspicion. His slogan against John F. Hylan, his 
Tammany opponent, was “Hearst, Hylan and Hohen- 
zollern.” Mr. Hillquit stood upon a platform of out-and- 
out opposition to the war. Mr. Hylan confined himself 
to local issues. Mr. Hylan’s election by a margin of about 
147,000 votes gave him complete control of the machinery 
of government in New York. Mr. Hillquist exceeded by 
nearly 115,000 the Socialist. vote cast in the election of 
1913. The result of the election was studied with great 
interest throughout the country. Mr. Hylan announced, 
on the eve of the election, that he yielded nothing in 
patriotism to Mr. Mitchel. ‘The cause of woman suffrage 
received a powerful impetus from the verdict in its favor 
by the voters of New York State. 


* 


THE Austro-German offensive on the Italian front con- 
tinued with diminishing impetus at the beginning of the 
week. Having been forced from the line of the Livenza, 
a few miles west and south to the Piave, the Italian 
commanders last Monday were making every effort, 
and with some indications of success, to check the in- 
vasion on the last-named river. It was predicted, 
however, that the Italians eventually would have to fall 
back farther and take up the course of the Adige as their 
permanent line of defence, after abandoning Venice and 
Padua. One of the features of the Italian retreat was 
the indication of a better morale, stimulated in part by 
the appearance of reinforcements in men and guns from 
Great Britain and France. Politically the country ap- 
peared to have been favorably affected by the German 
incursion, and the various groups showed signs of a firm 
purpose to sink all differences in order to take up unitedly 
the task of defending the country. A large number of 
refugees from the invaded territory were reported to be 
gathering in Rome. 

»* 


ONE of the immediate results of the reverses suffered 
by the Italian armies was the placing into operation of a 
plan to promote co-ordination among the Entente forces 
as a whole. After a conference among the French, 
British, and Italian premiers at Rome, the announcement 
was made that Gen. Foch of the French Army and Gen. 
Wilson of the British army had been appointed, together 
with Gen. Cadorna of the Italian army, a committee to 
take charge of the operations on the Italian front, and 
that similar arangements had been made for the par- 
ticipation of Italy in the Franco-British war councils on 
the west front. ‘The effect of these innovations was the 
creation of a united war council, or general staff of inter- 
allied command. ‘The purpose of the new order of things 
is to view the Entente front as a whole and to apply the 
maximum pressure at the point where it may be most 
needed, instead of regarding each front as a separate 
unit. : 

* 


SIGNIFICANT ‘events in Russia developed with be- 
wildering rapidity last week. The Bolsheviki, or Maxi- 
malist, movement culminated on November 8 in the an- 
mouncement at Petrograd that the extremist faction, 
under the leadership of Lenine and Trotzky, had seized 

erad, overturned the Provisional Government and 
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established in its stead a revolutionary administration 
under a cabinet in which Lenine held the premier’s 
portfolio and Trotzky that of foreign affairs. At the 
end of the week there were cable reports that the Bol- 
sheviki, having consolidated their authority in Petrograd, 
had achieved a coup d’état at Moscow and established a 
revolutionary government there. It appeared at the 
outset of the counter-revolution that the Provisional 
Government had been swept from power and that Russia 
was on the eve of adopting a programme based upon an 
immediate termination of the war—so far as Russia was 
concerned, at least. ‘The other features of the Bolsheviki 
platform comprised the immediate distribution of the 
land among the peasants and the “termination of the 
economic crisis’? which has paralyzed the country since 
the beginning of the original revolution. 


* 


THE apparent success of the Bolsheviki demonstration 
caused lively apprehension in the countries allied with 
Russia. At all the Entente capitals the Lenine-Trotzky 
counter-revolution was regarded as a destructive de- 
velopment which would produce highly damaging results 
in the entire life of Russia. The probability of the failure 
of the fully socialized government in Russia, however, 
was indicated at the beginning of the week by the ener- 
getic measures which Premier Kerensky, who had suc- 
ceeded in escaping from Petrograd, was applying for the 
restoration of the authority of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. In his endeavors to defeat the purposes of the 
Bolsheviki, M. Kerensky at the outset obtained the aid 
of a considerable proportion of the troops, a part of which 
he led in person toward Petrograd. The Premier was 
receiving sufficient support from the people and the sol- 
diers to furnish ground for the prediction in London and 
Paris that the life of the Lenine-Trotzky administration 
would be both local and brief. 


Brevitties. 


There is a French proverb, “One can go a long way 
after one is weary.”” ‘The French are teaching it now to 
the world. 


If it were possible we would share even our wonderful 
American autumn weather with our boys across the 
water and with our Allies, more familiar than we are with 
the November of their Northern latitudes. 


The Y. M. C. A. forces working in France provide for 
weekly camp conferences. Here meet the chaplain, the 
rabbi, the priest, and the secretary to plan together their 
programmes for co-operation in ministering to the moral 
and social needs of the camps. 


Presbyter Ignotus, writing in the Living Church, 
flames into justifiable indignation over the use of certain 
words that always irritate. Why should anybody ever 
say ‘‘enthuse,’’ or “Rev. Jones,” or use “suspicion’”’ as 
a verb? One might answer that they never do,—in the 
Christian Register. 


Nothing is more evident to-day than the fact that 
selfishness and display run counter to the spirit of the 
times. . People are more concerned to do their own share 
than to ask what others are doing, and they trust that all 
will do what they can. If others do not, then that is 
another reason for supplying the lack; but we are all 
needed, and no one can do too much to prove that the 
loyalty and sacrifice are not for the soldiers alone. 
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Letters to the Editor. 
Men at Camp Dix. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Dr. Eliot has asked me to serve as volunteer Chaplain 
in the Unitarian and Liberal interest at Camp Dix, N.J. 
I find that, owing to local difficulties, no census has yet 
been taken of the religious affiliations of the men, and 
for the present, therefore, I must depend upon private 
sources for information concerning Unitarians in the 
Camp. 

Ministers of Unitarian and other Liberal churches who 
know of men coming to this Camp ‘will confer a favor 
if they will forward their names to me as soon as possible, 
so that I may get in touch with men at the Camp as 
speedily as may be. 

I shall be glad also to hear from parents and friends 
of men coming from unattached Unitarian or Liberal 
families. Address: 920 Carteret Avenue, Trenton, N.J. 

E. H. REEMAN. 

First UNITARIAN CHURCH, TRENTON, N.J. 


The Thought of England. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Serious as is the misunderstanding under which many 
of our friends in the United States labor regarding the 
British institution of the monarchy, their misapprehen- 
sions regarding England are still more serious. As an 
Irish-Canadian I cannot be suspected of prejudice if I 
seek to remove some of these. 

I find among our friends the sincerest admiration for 
Canada. I have heard our two North American nations 
referred to as ‘‘the two greatest English-speaking peoples 
on the face of the earth.” England herself is however 
sometimes regarded as a sort of skeleton in the Canadian 
cupboard, as reactionary, somewhat grasping, somewhat 
tyrannous, as, in short, rather lacking in ethical de- 
velopment. Until Dr. Eliot at the unveiling of the 
tablet reminded us that England was “the Mother of 
us all,’ I feared that the feeling of some of our brethren 
toward England might have been best expressed by the 
refrain of a once popular song, “Oh, no, we never mention 
her, her name is never heard!” 

Strange to say, those two great and good men Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes and Judge Taft contributed to this 
fear, at least-by implication. The latter in his great 
speech assured his hearers that “the United States 
would insist on a just peace, not on one of material 
conquest.” Am I presumptuous in considering this 
something of a ‘“‘break,” the term “insist”—doubtless 
quite unintentionally—implying that France, Britain, or 
the other European Allies might seek an unjust peace 
unless influence were brought to bear to keep them in the 
right path? 

Never was there a nobler address than that delivered 
by Mr. Holmes in St. James’ Methodist Church on that 
memorable Sunday evening. Mr. Holmes told of the 
splendid Christian magnanimity of Lincoln and Grant, but 
he seemed to me to think that such ideal conduct was al- 
most too lofty to hope for in view of the flood of hate 
which has been let loose by the present war. Now there is 
no question that there is room for this warning. Horrible 
as war is, hatred is still more horrible. It damns body 
and soul and it will be little use if we resist a material 
devil in Flanders while giving place to a worse, a spiritual 
devil, at home. But casting the eye back along the path 
which our Motherland has travelled I find so much of the 
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humane spirit which characterized your great martyr 
President and his noble-hearted General that I dare to 
think that this spirit is characteristically British. King 
Alfred spares the defeated Danes and gives them grants of 
land and Christian teachers; the Black Prince and his 
followers by courtesy and kindness soften the captivity 
of King John and the French prisoners and win their 
friendship. Nelson prays before Trafalgar that for the 
benefit of Europe victory may be granted to his country, 
“and may no misconduct in any one tarnish it; and may 
humanity after victory be the predominant feature in 
the British Fleet.” (A framed copy of this prayer was, 
by the way, the only ornament in Gen. French’s working- 
room at the front.) Quite a kindly feeling existed be-— 
tween the British and French armies in the Peninsula. 
Wellington gave safe conduct for French physicians to 
visit their wounded within his lines, and issued a very 
stern warning to his troops against any plunder or outrage 
as they entered France. There was a clamor for vengeance 
when women and children were murdered in the Sepoy 
mutiny, and the hand of the authorities was doubtless in 
some Cases heavy on the mutineers; but the tempered 
justice of Lord Lawrence and the merciful policy of 
“Clemency”? Canning prevailed. Twenty years ago 
the Soudan was desolated by fire and sword, slavery and 
lust: a population of eight and a half millions had been 
reduced to less than two millions. Britain was forced to 
interfere, and the dervish power was overthrown at 
Omdurman. Hardly, however, had the smoke of battle 
lifted before Gordon College was founded, and now both 
the old Arabs and Soudanese as well as the rising genera- 
tion are fast friends of the power that brought in the new 
régime. During the South African war, De Leary, 
De Wet, and Cronje were the heroes of the English 
people, and the Aryo-Boer settlement was just and con- 
siderate. ‘The English during the present war tried to 
make a hero of the captain of the Emden. ‘To-day, when 
prisoners are taken German outrages are forgotten, and 
Gen. Haig and the humblest Tommy alike see in Fritz only 
a weary and hungry man, and treat him accordingly. 
Horror and indignation at the cruelties which have been 
perpetuated during the last three years will doubtless 
persist,—it will be difficult to know how to treat people 
who do not “play the game”’; but to hit a man when he 
is down, to retain hate against a beaten and broken enemy, 
is simply “one of the things that no fellow will do.” 
MonTREAL, CANADA. Jas. W. Roca. 


The President’s Thanksgiving Day Proclamation. 


A PROCLAMATION: It has long been the honored 
custom of our people to turn in the fruitful autumn of 
the year in praise and thanksgiving to Almighty God for 
His many blessings and mercies to us as a nation. ‘That 


_custom we can follow now even in the midst of the tragedy 


of a world shaken by war and immeasurable disaster, in 
the midst of sorrow and great peril, because even amidst 
the darkness that has gathered about us we can see the 
great blessings God. has bestowed upon us, blessings that 
are better than mere peace of mind and prosperity of 
enterprise. , é' 
We have been given the opportunity to serve mankind 
as we once served ourselves in the great day of our Decla- 
ration of Independence, by taking up arms against a 
tyranny that threatened to master and debase men 
everywhere and joining with other free peoples in de- 


ts 


demanded and obtained for ourselves. In this day of the — 
revelation of our duty not only to defend our own rights 
as a nation but to defend also the rights of free n 
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throughout the world, there has been vouchsafed us in 
full and inspiring measure the resolution and spirit of 
united action. We have been brought to one mind and 
purpose. A new vigor of common counsel and common 
action has been revealed in us. We should especially 
thank God that in such circumstances, in the midst of 
the greatest enterprise the spirits of men have ever entered 
upon, we have, if we but observe a reasonable and practi- 
cable economy, abundance with which to supply the needs 
of those associated with us as well as our own. A new 
light shines about us. The greatest duties of a new 
day awaken a new and greater national ‘spirit in us. We 
shall never again be divided or wonder what stuff we are 
made of. : 

And while we render thanks for these things let us pray 
Almighty God that in all humbleness of spirit we may look 
always to Him for guidance; that we may be kept con- 
stant in the spirit and purpose of service; that by His grace 
our minds may be directed and our hands strengthened; 
and that in His good time liberty and security and peace 
and the comradeship of a common justice may be vouch- 
safed all the nations of the earth. 

WHEREFORE, I Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby designate Thursday 
the twenty-ninth day of November, next, as a day of 
thanksgiving and prayer, and invite the people throughout 
the land to cease upon that day from their ordinary 
occupations and in their several homes and places of 
worship to render thanks to God, the Great Ruler of 
nations. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done in the District of Columbia, this 7th day of No- 
vember, in the year of Our Lord one thousand nine hun- 
dred and seventeen, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and forty- 
second. 

WOODROW WILSON. 

By the President: 

RoBERT LANSING, Secretary of State. 


The Unitarian Contribution to American Hymnody. 


JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 


All of the leading denominational bodies have contrib- 
uted to American hymnody. ‘he Episcopalians have 
furnished Bishop George W. Doane who wrote ‘Thou art 
the way; to Thee alone” and “Fling out the banner! let 
it float’’; Bishop Coxe who wrote “ How beauteous were 
the marks divine’; Bishop Brooks who wrote “O little 
town of Bethlehem” and others. ‘The Presbyterians pro- 
duced George Duffield, author of “Stand up, stand up, for 
Jesus!” and Thomas Hastings who wrote “Hail to the 
brightness of Zion’s glad morning’’; the Baptists, Samuel 
F. Smith who wrote ‘‘ My country, ’tis of thee” and “The 

} morning light is breaking’; the Universalists, Alice and 
Phoebe Cary; the Quakers, Whittier,—greatest of all. 
. The list might be extended indefinitely. 

The Christian body that has done most for hymnody in 
America—as Dr. G. Garret Horder points out in his 
“The Hymn Lover’’—is that which inherited most di- 
rectly the traditions of the Pilgrims and Puritans, 7.¢., the 
gationalists,—Trinitarian and Unitarian. Lovers 
and makers of hymns have they been from the time the 
Pilgrims sang from the Ainsworth version of the Psalms 
on the bleak shores of their new home and the Puritans 

roduced their own “Bay Psalm Book.” Various suc- 
f these early psalm books have appeared in which 
se, devotion, and talent have blended to pro- 
, of Christian hymns of rare beauty and power. 
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Of the two branches of American Congregationalism, 
the Unitarian has undoubtedly contributed the more and 
seems to have outdone all other bodies of American 
Christians. In proportion to its numbers it has cer- 
tainly put forth a remarkably rich and noble volume of 
hymnody, appreciation of which may well be generously 
offered by those of us who belong to other fellowships. 

Without attempting to take full account of Unitarian 
hymnody it may be of interest and value to describe 
briefly a few of the leading hymnals and hymn writers 
that have served to enrich our common treasury of praise. 


“THE Book oF Sams.” 


_ It was an important event for American hymnody when 
in the year 1846 two theologues of the Harvard Divinity 
School, Samuel Longfellow and Samuel Johnson, had the 
temerity to publish ““A Book of Hymns.’ The motive 
for so daring an enterprise on the part of these young men 
was to introduce into the somewhat dreary and dismal 
hymn-singing of their day more of naturalness and hope- 
fulness, more of “humanity’—as Samuel Longfellow 
put it. 

This work was done with both enthusiasm and skill. 
The two friends ‘searched hymnals, books of religious 
verse, periodicals, every source available, for hymn mate- 
rial. ‘They asked their friends to write hymns for their 
book; they themselves contributed to it. The fruitage 
was a hymn-book of unusual freedom and attractiveness. 
It brought Newman’s “Lead, kindly Light’””—cut by one 
of the compilers from a newspaper—into use in this 
country. ‘‘ Whittier, they may almost be said to have 
introduced to the world as a hymnist,” says Samuel 
Longfellow’s biographer, Joseph May. ‘Nearer, my 
God, to Thee” seems first to have appeared here in an 
American hymn-book. So also Theodore Parker’s “O 
Thou great Friend to all the sons of men,” written for the 
book by request of the editors. 

The work met with both praise and criticism. ‘Theo- 
dore Parker dubbed it “‘The Book of Sams.’’ Some one 
wrote a take-off on the novel “methods of the youthful 
compilers as follows :— 

‘“There once were two sons of Amérique 
Who belonged to a profession called clérique; 
They hunted up hymns and cut off their limbs, 
These truculent Sams of Amérique.” 

Several of the hymns which the editors themselves con- 
tributed have proved immortal and have placed the 
authors among the leading American hymn-writers. 

The two men were of quite different temperament. 
Samuel Johnson was the more assertive and scholarly. 
He was one of the earliest students of comparative relig- 
ion in America, the author of “Oriental Religions,”’ which 
has taken high rank as a pioneer work on the subject in 
this country. His hymns have genuine depth and power 
and marked poetic quality. 

Samuel Longfellow was an Israelite indeed in whom was 
no guile. He would doubtless be more widely known as 
a poet were it not for his more famous older brother 
whose biography he wrote and for whose sake he was 
glad to decrease that he might increase. A man of singu- 
larly pure and winsome character, a mystic, a lover of 
children, and a loyal friend and a pastor of rare sympathy 
and helpfulness,—he was worthy to be a maker and mis- : 
sioner of hymns. His letters as published by his biog- 
rapher, Joseph May, reveal a fine humor and much felicity 
and kindliness of spirit. He was not ambitious, writing 
of himself, ‘“Some people seem to have an intense desire 
to meet certain wants of the community, the age; my 
sphere I feel will be to meet the wants of individuals.” 
“Tf I could but draw nearer to Jesus!”’ he wrote in the 
same letter to his friend Johnson. To another friend, 
Edward Everett Hale, he wrote, “For myself I have felt 
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more aud more strongly that we need a more living faith 
in Jesus as a personal reality to us, not an abstraction.” He 
appears to have had as a young man a peculiarly intense 
realization of the spiritual presence of his friends. To 
Johnson he wrote: ‘I cannot tell you how much comfort 
I have had from one source; how happy I have felt in the 
consciousness, as I never felt it before, of the near pres- 
ence of friends absent in the body. Often, my friend, 
have you come and walked beside me in my every ramble, 
or opened the door of this chamber as you used to do that 
of my room in Massachusetts Hall, and this, not as a thing 
of fancy, but a reality.” 

These extracts from his letters reveal something of the 
spirit of the man who is coming into constantly widening 
recognition as one of our best American hymn-writers. 
The last edition of the ‘‘ Pilgrim Hymnal”’ contains twelve 
of his hymns; ‘‘Unity Hymns” seventeen. One of 
his choicest productions is the familiar evening hymn 
“Again as evening’s shadow falls.” Other hymns of his 
are: ‘‘ Holy Spirit, Truth divine,” ‘“‘I look to Thee in every 
need,” ““O Life that maketh all things new.” 

In 1865 the two friends published another hymnal 
“gathered around the central idea of God as the Present 
Spirit and the Indwelling Life of all,’ -entitled “Hymns 
of the Spirit.”” The collection was made while they were 
abroad together. ‘The work was undertaken under the 
impulse of the new realization of the kinship and univer- 
sality of religion. 

There is in it a deep sense of the reality of the search 
for God in all ages and religions,—as exemplified in John- 
son’s noble hymns “Life of Ages, richly poured” and 
“City of God, how broad and far” and Longfellow’s 
“One holy church of God appears through every age and 
race. 

It would not be true to say of these hymnals that they 
represent the full scope and harmony of Christian hym- 
nody, but it certainly is true that public worship owes 
much to these two talented and devoted makers and 
moulders of hymns.* ‘ . 

Another Unitarian who ranks among our most honored 
and beloved American poets, all unconscious of the great- 
ness of his gift, left us two of the noblest hymns in our 
American anthology—Oliver Wendell Holmes. His well- 
known hymn “Lord of all being, throned afar”’ is in its 
stateliness and sweetness, its uplift of spirit and beauty 
of form, one of the greatest and most enduring of our 
hymns and a universal favorite. The first verse is per- 
haps the best expression of the complementary truths of 
the divine transcendence and immanence in éxtra-creedal 
and extra-dogmatic literature and very- possibly better 
than anything of the kind there. The God who is “Lord 
of all being, throned afar’’ and ‘‘Centre and soul of every 
sphere” is also ‘‘near to each loving heart.” One who 
is conscious of technique will also be aware of the refined 
poetic art with which the figure of light is carried through 
each succeeding verse of the hymn. Very beautiful, too, 
is that tender hymn of his, so doubly full of sympathy as 
coming from a physician as well as a Christian:—_  - 

““O Love divine, that stooped to share 
Our sharpest pang, our bitterest tear, 
On Thee we cast each earth-born care, 
We smile at pain while Thou art near.” 

In the same atmosphere and of almost equal literary 
quality are those two beautiful hymns of Miss Eliza 
Scudder (at first a Unitarian but afterward becoming an 
Episcopalian), “Thou life within my life, than self more 
near’’ and “Thou Grace divine, encircling all.” 


, 


*A valuable addendum to the knowledge of the authorship of several hi by 
Samuel Longfellow has been made by Prof. Henry Wilder Foote in an article in The 
Harvard Theological Review for July, ror7, entitled “The Anonymous Hymns of Samuel 
Longfellow,” in which he characterizes him as “the writer who has nha what is prob- 
ably a more precious contribution in song to the religious life of America than any other 
nineteenth-century writer.” 7 
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Jones Very, whose deeply mystical spirit left its impress 
on American poetry, wrote a few poems that lend them- 
selves to hymnal use and are finding their way into larger 
use. 

Nor should we overlook two hymns of similar character, 
Julia Ward Howe’s “Battle Hymn of the Republic” and 
James Russell Lowell’s “Men whose boast it is.”’ 

John W. Chadwick’s contribution to American hym- 
nody is likewise winning wider and wider recognition. 
Very exalted in spirit and impelling in movement is his 
hymn,— 

“Eternal Ruler of the ceaseless round 
Of circling planets singing on their way.” 

Still richer is the signal contribution of Frederick L. 

Hosmer—to which a separate article will be devoted. 


Washington Gladden. 


GEORGE D. BLACK. 


At the National Council of Congregational Churches 
at Columbus, Ohio, in October, there was one scene that 
was unique in its impressiveness. ‘The order of the day 
shortly before noon on Saturday, the 20th, was the 
report of the committee on social service. Dr. Charles 
R. Brown, head of the school of religion of Yale, made the 
report and followed it by a short talk. At 12.10 Dr. 
Washington Gladden was to deliver an address following 
the report. 

The large auditorium of the First Church, where Dr. 
Gladden has preached for over thirty years, was filled to 
its capacity. A more representative audience of American 
democratic ideals, of American scholarship and of pulpit 
ability, of wide-awake intellectual and spiritual life, it 
would be hard to find. There were writers and preachers 
of international fame, and business men of solid commer- 
cial achievements. It was an audience good to look at, 
and it was inspiring to think that, gathered as it was from 
all over America, it was a specimen of what this country 
can do in producing men of the highest type. 

Dr. Gladden had been sitting down in front of the pul- 
pit, and at the time set for the address he was introduced 
as the prophet of the idea of the social service of the 
church. As he walked up the steps to the pulpit and 
turned to face the audience, that great company, moved 
by one impulse, arose and stood before him. It was an 
exquisitely fine greeting, and a beautiful tribute to a man 
whose whole life has been a devoted service to the world. 
As he stood there he did indeed appear like a prophet,— 
eighty-three years old according to the calendar, but show- 
ing no signs of mental decline. 

The address was characteristic of the man. It was a 
plea that the church shall recognize that the kingdom of 
God is a good deal bigger than Christians have been ac- 
customed to think; that it is coextensive with the life of 
humanity, including all its needs and its legitimate ac- 
tivities. It was a beautiful address, clear as the sunlight 
in its argument and phrasing, as everything that comes 
from his pen is, and it was given with convincing power. 

As the speaker finished his address and sat down, the 
audience, moved again by a common feeling of profound 
admiration and veneration for him and of hearty approval 
of his splendid address, arose and stood before him. Ordi- 
nary applause was not sufficient to express what every one 
felt. As the people stood, Dr. Gladden arose and bowed 
two or three times and sat down. a) 

It was a touching and inspiring scene. One who was 
conversant with the history of Congregationalism could 
not but recall that the time was, a good many years ago, 


- when the National Council would not thus have honored — 


Washington Gladden. It was the ees ee period 
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of theological controversy in the Congregational body, 
_ and Dr. Gladden was one of the great leaders in the newer 
religious thinking. His wide knowledge, his lifelong 
habit of being sure of his facts, and his sound logic made 
him an invincible assailant of the decadent theology of the 
day. A good many years ago that battle was fought out 
in the Congregational church and the American Board of 
Foreign Missions. ‘The powerful oratory of Joseph Cook 
availed not to stay the tide that had set in against an 
outgrown theology, and the newer thinking won the day. 
_ Dr. Gladden has lived to see the Congregational body 
absolutely free of any attempt to create factions to sup- 
port a reactionary type of thinking. The world does 
move, and the thinker comes into his own at last. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 
YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO. 


A Call from Peace to War. 


RE¥. GEORGE W. KENT. . 


In one of his dramatic forms of speech the Apostle 
Paul exclaims, ‘‘If the trumpet give an uncertain sound, 
who shall prepare himself for battle?” “ie 

With our growing conviction as to religion, that it has 
to do with our trusting, willing share in the great part- 
nership rather than with the saving of our souls, there 
can be no function of the minister so worth fulfilling as 
to sound the trumpet call of duty. In fact, that is to 
save men’s souls. As I wrote to my boy in France the 
other day, “Your mother and I count upon your trusting 
that it is all right, whatever happens, to the fellow that 
is doing his soldierly duty.” 

We ministers of America are asked to make this morn- 
ing’s service and sermon a trumpet call to the duty 
of us all at this great hour of our human history. It 
is all-important that ours be no uncertain call; and I 
am convinced that the one clear, definite note we need 
to sound throughout America to-day is the call from 
peace to war, with everything it means. 

Don’t let us think it easy to sound such a fateful 
reveille, or easy to respond to it. It is anything but 
that,—not because Americans are pusillanimous, not 
because they are dead to everything but their own pros- 
perity and ease, no; but because our schoolmasters 
and professors and clergy have not been educating a 
generation of us into envy and hatred and intrigue 
against other peoples. We have been learning to de- 
pend on policies of open dealing, fair play, and good- 
will. We have tried such means with Mexicans and 
Filipinos and Chinese, and with promising success. It 
has become hard for us to think evil of a whole people, 
very hard for us to hold a nation of people our enemy, 
well-nigh impossible for us to fling aside all peaceful 
efforts and take to the force—the smiting, starving, kill- 

_ ing—of war against a nation; yet that is what deadly 
threat against the freedom and decency and fellowship 
of man is demanding of us at this hour. 

Against our will, against our nature, the trumpet 
call of awful duty calls us from peace to war; and it 
becomes the solemn obligation even of us ministers. of 

_ religion—believers in love and forbearance and forgiv- 

ingness—to sound with no uncertain note that fearful 
call. That forces upon us the squarest understanding 

- of the 
ee 


enemy we have to fight. It is not a people des- 
ately driven to defend its fatherland. It is not a 
waging a war for the freedom of the lands and 
It is a ruling power, to which practically a whole 


will and strength,—a ruling power that for 
on | eben distorting its people’s kindly and 
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all too docile nature, prostituting church and school and 
university to do it, plotting and preparing and even 
praying for the day when it could strike for the domi- 
nation of the world, the forcing of its splendid skill and 
mountainous stupidity on humankind! 

Why, those of its own blood, its own children, trans- 
planted to this land of tolerance and independence, have 
been unable to realize the insidious change in the old 
home and its folk. ‘They have not been able to believe 
the multiplying proofs of that despotic will to rule or 
ruin, until at last the damning evidence compels belief! 

I saw what it meant the other night, in a great com- 
pany of men, so many of whom bore good old German 
names. It was after an hour of the best of fun, with 
good food, good songs, and genial fellowship. ‘Then the 
American consul to the port of Queenstown stood up 
and began to tell of the useless, needless, deliberate 
cruelties and murders it had been his dreadful duty to 
keep account of, in the German resort to the submarine. 
He told it very quietly, the plain, unvarnished tale. But 
as the story grew, of the poor, guiltless sailor men, shot 
to pieces in their little boats, or taken on the submarine 
only to have it submerge beneath them, or given a tow 
only to have it drag them down in its unsignalled plunge, 
as if the plan were, in Luxburg’s phrase, ‘‘to leave no 
trace behind”; as the story grew, of attacks torment- 
ingly delayed till night should add its frightfulness and 
danger to those on the stricken craft; as it went on to 
describe the hideous vengeance taken upon any who had 
tried to flee; as it began to number the hapless women 
and little innocent children on ships without arms, with- 
out contraband, sunk without warning, in a few hopeless 
minutes,—I watched the faces of those men. I saw 
the song and laughter die out of their indignant eyes. 
I saw their features growing set and stern. I saw the 
conviction stamp itself upon their souls that something 
and some one is to be fought until that dastardly in- 
iquity be stopped! 

Yes, it was scorching clear that here was not just the 
suffering and perishing of the guiltless and defenceless 
being driven home to us. Ours was not to be just pity- 
ing grief for them, as it had been when the Titanic sank. 

That is the righteous God’s demand on us Ameri- 
cans, that we execute his judgment against abomi- 
nable crime. He calls us, not just to pity and grieve 
over little countries trampled and pillaged and enslaved, 
not just to horror and dismay at poor folks’ homes and 
mercy-doing hospitals showered with slaughter from 
coward hiding-places of night and cloud, not just for 
loathing and contempt at under-sea assassination. No. 
He calls us to his own righteous wrath against such 
deeds! He calls for such holy and determined will 
in us as flings us against the power that orders and 
instigates and perpetrates such crimes! 

I saw in Montreal the other day a lovely home which 
only a little while ago was blest with the affection of a 
united family and musical with the voices and laughter 
of little children. I was told of that home; that now 
the father, with bowed head, paces its vacant rooms 
alone; that his young son lies buried on a Belgian battle- 
field; that his young daughter nurses the wounded in 
a French hospital close to the Huns, who see the Red 
Cross only to kill if possible the wounded and the women 
in sanctuary under it; that his two little children were 
torn from their mother’s arms and engulfed as the Lusi- 
tania was sunk; that his wife, the mother of his little 
children, was picked from the sea long hours after, her 
heart and her mind alike broken, beyond recovery as 

et. 
2 It is not for that man’s Canadian fellow-countrymen 
alone to resist and fight; it is for us too, by all the affec- 
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tions and fidelities we hold sacred, to turn our very souls 
from peace to war, and get into the fight ourselves with 
all our might! This is the trumpet call, with no waver- 
ing uncertainty about it, that every minister of every 
church in America should sound to-day, 

Next, I take it, is our duty to make plain and posi- 
tive the part for us stay-at-homes to do in such a fight, 
for I have no faintest question as to our soldiers and 
sailors doing theirs. It is true, and I glory in it, that 
no discipline of ours can drive them to drop bombs on 
hospitals or defenceless villages, to sink crowded non- 
combatant ships, or to shell frail boats in which women 
and children crouch; but of their fighting as brave men 
should, and should alone be ordered to, what American 
has any doubt of the men beneath our starry flag? It 
is we stay-at-homes, men and women, who need to 
learn and to do our part in fighting the good fight. First 
of all, of course, it consists in backing, to the last ounce 
of our resources and our strength, the men, and the 
women too, fighters, toilers, nurses, ministers of every 
sort, that we are sending to the front. 

Few of us realize what we are sending them to, this 
time of year. With our fall, from the Golden Gulf to 
the Silver Lakes, the most beautiful and mild of our 
seasons, we wonder at the dreary note of almost every 
French and English reference to autumn. But let me 
tell you what it means. Lying far north in the latitude 
of Labrador, the battleground of Northern France and 
Belgium feels already the gloom of the shortening day, 
the lack of sunshine, the thickening mist and rain. I 
can remember as a boy, but little later in the year than 
this, groping my way home from school each afternoon, 
in the darkness of night, through fog and chill that no 
clothing could keep out. Day follows day of such sun- 
less, sodden, dispiriting weather, until by December it 
is a common thing to need artificial light all through 
the few hours of so-called day; and as for rain and mud, 
I can assure you, from painful memory, that outdoors 
and wet, cold feet are just about inseparable. 

Wheh you read of the use of artificial stimulants, tea, 
tobacco, alcohol, in the trenches, don’t imagine that the 
soldiers at the front go into battle drugged or drunk! 
Against the leaden depressant of such a climate, their 
moderate use of all these three is not so much a stimulant 
as our autumn and winter air and sunshine afford us to 
begin with. You can get a hint of what is due from now 
to spring in the news, from Flanders, of mud that can’t 
get sun enough to dry it, and rain and fog driving in from 
a sea just kept from freezing by the Gulf Stream. 

We are sending our men and women to the unaccus- 
tomed strain and hardship of such unavoidable condi- 
tions. ‘These they will have to bear, apart from all the 
ills that a desperate and unscrupulous enemy can inflict 
upon them. Need I say that their one unconquerable 
resistance to the sunless gloom, the soaking damp, the 
bitter chill, they are soon to face, will be in the abundant 
and nutritious food, the suitable and ample clothing, 
the homelike and heart-warm bits of good cheer it is 
for us to send them from over here? Are we to grudge 
denying ourselves the few forms of meat, such as beef 
and pork and mutton, which alone are capable of the 
long transit and rough handling that can bring them 
to our hungry boys in the trenches and on the sea? 
Shall we refuse to go without the wheaten flour in our 
bread or cakes, which alone can fight its way, cold and 
stale and tumbled, and yet sweet and good and sound, 
like a supporting army, to the very firing line of battle? 

When we realize that for us millions here at home just 
to go without meat or wheat a single day saves enough 
to feed our army and navy, and needy millions more, for 
a week, who of us will be a slacker in such self-denial? 
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Above all, it is our wealth that is going to sustain our 
fighters in this war for freedom and humanity, and carry 
them through to victory! The vast proportion of that 
wealth is indeed locked up in our farms and factories, 
our cities and seaports, our ships and railroads, our 
machines and tools; but a mighty and splendid system 
of banking and credit enables us to keep all this potential 
wealth in active service. It is the cash wherewith to 
pay our soldiers and sailors, and the millions of workers 
in mine and field and factory; it is the cash our supreme 
adventure needs,—and where shall we find it? 

It is not in the vaults of our banks or the strong boxes 
of our capitalists. They hold as little cash as possible. 
It is in our savings and our earnings; and when our 
country calls for cash with which to down the infamy 
that we are fighting, it is for us to lend these savings and 
earnings of ours. Yes, to get along with the clothes 
not quite in style, the household things a little worn, 
the food not quite as lavish and dainty, and to put 
the gain of these economies into that money and muni- 
tion chest of the United States whose weight is going 
to crush the infernal machine of Prussian warfare! 

I don’t appeal to the self-interest of all this. I don’t 
emphasize the patent truth of how far healthier and 
better and happier we are all going to be for that arrest 
of our wastefulness, that check upon the snobbery of 
mere money, that break with self-indulgence and ex- 
travagance the war will yield to us if we are but brave 
and true enough to take it. No; I appeal to what is 
greater in us all,—our passion for liberty and humanity, 
our hatred of cruelty and cowardice, our love and loyalty 
to women-folk and children, our readiness to fight and 
endure and die to stop a Herod, a Hindenburg, or a 
Hohenzollern in wholesale slaughter of the innocents! 
It has come to that; and to end that, I sound the trumpet 
call of our duty: to fight and sacrifice and suffer loss, 
even as our soldiers and sailors stand ready to fight and 
die, until we win the victory of decency and democracy 
against the incarnate tyranny we have to overthrow! 


A Prayer for the Nation.* 


Lord God Eternal, in our country’s need and in our 
country’s behalf we kneel to Thee. Thee we adore as 
infinite Justice. ‘Thee we confess as ever-living Righteous- 
ness whose law binds in equal authority the conscience of 
the private man and the councils of mighty states. We 
bring America’s cause before Thee, well knowing that our 
lips would speak sacrilege if we asked Thy favorable 
regard upon an unrighteous war, but, having searched 
our hearts, and keeping in mind that it is to the God of 
nations that we speak, we utter it as the solemn assurance 
of our deliberate conscience that what has summoned us 
to arms is outraged right; that we cannot be assured of a 
clean morality among states until this outrage is chastised; 
and that the day when Thy world shall be governed 
rather by the power of the spirit than by the dictate of 
unscrupulous might shall be hastened by our victory or 
delayed by our defeat. 

So believing, we approach Thee to be consecrated: for 
the hard and heavy days now near; to be strengthened 
for the pain and loss now certain; and to commend to 
Thee our country, now beginning her share in the task 
delegated by Thee in times past to nations more than one 


and to individuals many, the old and saving task of © 


ransoming humanity by sacrifice, the sacrifice of tears 
and blood. We pray for no exemption from Thy law, 


for no miracle that would dispense us from the conse- — 


*Said by minister and people in All Souls Unitarian Church, New York, on 
October 28, the day eppotated by President Wilson for supplication. 3 ae ss 
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quences of our obedience, for no interposition that would 
lessen the full measure of our pledged devotion; but from 
our hearts we pray for Thy constant presence. We are 
about to suffer. Abide with us, Father, that we may 
endure nobly, as befits those that trust Thee and hope in 
Thee and love Thee. We are about to be sorely tried, 
as a straining ship is tried in the wild storm at sea. May 
we not be shown of low breed and feeble sinew, but a 
staunch and steadfast nation,—a people that will not 
leave shame as an inheritance to its ¢hildren, nor to 
history any memory of recreance and forswearing, but 
such an example of fortitude and fidelity as will forever 
inspire all friends of freedom, and forever strengthen 
every arm that strikes for right. 

We are to inflict suffering as well as bear it. From this 
Thou knowest we would wish above all else to be spared. 
We bear our witness unto Thee that as a people we have 
no delight in the thought of war, and have given no 
sovereign authority to any class or caste that plans and 
wishes war. Many and heavy are our sins, but desire 
for war is none of them. If now we are to loose the flame 
and fire of battle, we pray that it may be singly and solely 

for the breaking of an evil principle that else would 
triumph, and with its triumph would bring moral disaster 
to mankind. May we move to the field of conflict, there- 

- fore, with hearts undefiled by so mean a thing as hate, but 
inflamed with so great a thing as resolution invincible 
and consecration irrevocable. When we have broken 
the evil principle that must be broken, may we generously 
help to heal the wounds that for the security of humanity 
and the-safety of civilization we are forced to inflict. 

In this spirit, God of nations, we lift our sword from Thy 
altar, where we have not feared to lay it, and step forward 
to the work that must be done. The sound of battle 
nears; we will not shrink from it. ‘The shadow of sacri- 
fice creeps close to us; we will meet it looking up to Thee. 
Presently the sun will shine on a fairer day and a better 
world, and part of the price of ransom we and our country 
at Thy high call shall have paid. 

God of nations and Father of our spirits, cleanse us and 
purify us! Strengthen and bless us! Keep us humble, 
brave, and true, and may our country, now an instru- 
ment of Thy righteous will, remain forever a land of 
sanctuary for Thy Holy Presence! Amen! 


Spiritual Life. 


The peace of God will hold you in safe keeping,— 
and what a peace that must be! No plummet line can 
fathom it, no tempest can assail it, no time can destroy 
it—J. R. Macduff. 


* 


It is immoral to do clumsily that which we ought 
to do skilfully, to do carelessly that which ought to 
be done with consummate patience, to be satisfied with 

ugliness when beauty is within reach.—Hamilton Wright 
.. M abie. 
; * 

Religion is the first thing and the last thing, and until a 
man has found God and been found by God, he begins 
at no beginning, he works to no end. He may have his 
_ friendships, his partial loyalties, his scraps of honor. But 
all these things fall into place and life falls into place only 

with God.—H. G. Wells. yr 


‘ou surrender a dear friend at the call of death, and 
his grave the real power of friendship rises stronger 
© eternal into your life. So the partial and im- 
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perfect and temporary are always being taken away from 
us and buried, that the perfect and eternal may arise out 
of their tombs to bless us.—Phillips Brooks. 


5d 


_ Reverence and use aright the hours which, as they per- 
ish, are imparted to you. Regard each new day as a 
fresh continued gift from God, and say to it, “I will not 
let thee go unless thou bless me.”—Farrar. 


&* 


In the meanest things of every day no one liveth, 
no one dieth unto self alone, so inwrapt and interfolded 
are human destinies in the continual action and reac- 
tion that goes on through life-—Dora Greenwell. 


»* 


Neither let mistakes nor wrong directions, of which 
every man in his studies and elsewhere falls into many, 
discourage you. ‘There is precious instruction to be got 
by finding we were wrong. Let a man try faithfully, 
manfully, to be right, he will grow more and more right.— 
Thomas Carlyle. 

&* 


God has made you after his own plan, and he places 
you just where he wishes you to work with him to bring 
about the highest results for yourself. He has given you 
every opportunity. Make yourself what you will,— 
remember it lies with you. God can make no mistakes!— 
Alice Freeman Palmer. 


Modern Ideas of God and their Adaptation to the 
Religious Instruction of our Young People.* 


REV. EDWARD H. REEMAN. 


Ty 


Perhaps the most important thing that needs to be 
said as a preliminary to any discussion of modern ideas 
of God is that, whatever may be the merit or demerit of 
any particular new conception of God, some sort of a 
new idea of God is absolutely necessary if God is to be 
realized as a compelling and vital factor in the life of the 
It is useless 
to disguise the fact that to the consciousness of a great 
number of earnest and intelligent people all the world 
over the word “God,” as ordinarily used, has become a 
very empty and meaningless term. ‘That a certain num- 
ber of people still find satisfaction in the old-time phrases 
of religious faith and experience does not for a moment 
alter the fact that an increasing number, among them 
many aspiring to positions of leadership among men and 
many already occupying such positions, find such phrases 
altogether empty of real meaning. 

The war gradually engulfing nation after nation, until 
now almost the entire world is in the throes of strife, 
while it has done more than anything within human mem- 
ory to turn men’s minds back upon fundamental problems 
of life, has also done more than anything in revealing the 
utter inadequacy of many of our conventional religious 
concepts to answer the need of anxious, troubled minds. 
Far be it from me to suggest that religion is altogether, 
or in any large part, a matter of accurately stated intel- 
lectual propositions, but in an hour such as this there are 
great intellectual questionings which no rational mind 
can shelve even if it would. 

As never before perhaps in the world’s history the ne- 


FEE L's ERR ae EF Ce a SE TS eS 
*An address given at the autumn meeting of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
Channing Hall, Boston, October 16, 1917. 
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cessity has forced itself upon men of attempting, at least, 
to define to themselves the being of God and the nature 
of his relations to the world and to men. “Is there a 
God at all? If so, what kind of a being, or power, is he, 
and what does his existence mean for my life and for the 
lives of all these countless multitudes who, in obedience 
to the call of nation and duty, are going forth to suffer 
and to die?’’ From what a multitude of minds these 
questions are to-day arising. And the fact that they are 
arising, sometimes out of an unutterable anguish of spirit, 
is itself the proof that the older conceptions we have cher- 
ished, and upon which many have built a faith that has 
already collapsed, do not somehow meet the crisis of the 
hour in which we live. 

There may be fine distinctions to be drawn which the 
sweep of the statement ignores, but I fancy you will agree 
with ‘me when I say that everywhere to-day there is 
evidence of a growing sense of dissatisfaction with pre- 
vailing conventional conceptions of God, at least as these 
are crystallized in the ordinary teaching and preaching 
of Christian churches, and a growing feeling of their col- 
lapse in the presence of such a cataclysm as we now face; 
not to speak of the sense of their inadequacy before the 
war in the light of modern knowledge, scientific discovery, 
and democratic aspiration. 

Moreover, it needs to be said, for it is no small part of 
the present difficulty, that while radical tendencies look- 
ing toward newer conceptions of God and genuine develop- 
ments in the science of theology may have been for some 
time now common in theological class-rooms and among 
theological professors, very little of all this has been al- 
lowed to simmer through and directly act upon the teach- 
ing of the churches. Or, if it has, it has been in such a 
way that the great body of church-goers has been unaware 
that anything at all radically different from accepted 
notions was being offered it. I state thus definitely this 
need of a new idea of God of some sort because it is essen- 
tial to any sympathetic discussion of modern ideas of 
God, first, that we recognize the need for them, and, sec- 
ond, that we recognize that they are no part of a contro- 
versial attack upon prevailing forms of faith, but rather 
the result and evidence of a new outreach after the reality 
of God. More and more distinctly it is being recognized 
that the older conventional conceptions of God are, at 
best, ideas, and that the test of their fitness to hold their 
place must be the extent to which as ideas they are able 
to meet the problems which life to-day presents. I be- 
lieve the day is past when theological ideas can hope to 
claim special reverence and treatment because they are 
theological ideas. The necessities of the present hour 
are resulting in the wholesale casting to the scrap-heap of 
all methods and ideas that do not meet actual need, and 
it can hardly be expected that exemption will be granted 
to theological ideas in particular. This new and growing 
impatience with older ideas that are felt to be inade- 
quate, irreverent and impetuous as it will doubtless seem 
to many, does not, I think, indicate a loss of reverence 
for realities. Men want to know God if he can be known, 
and for this very reason they refuse to trifle long with 
conceptions that do not help them to real understanding. 

Yet another notable thing that remains to be said about 
modern ideas of God is that their formulation and enunci- 
ation are no longer felt to be dependent upon the work 
of professional theologians. It is a noteworthy fact that 
some of the most striking utterances of recent times upon 
this subject have come from men with no professional 
interest in theology, and, I think it may be said, with no 
special qualifications for theological study. Five years 
ago Prof. George Trumball Ladd of Yale, writing of an 
altered conception of God as the most important change 
in theological opinion which has taken place during the 
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last half-century, made the significant statement that 
“this change was originally neither initiated nor approved 
by theologians themselves, but was commended to them, 
even forced upon them, by modern science and modern 
philosophy.” Something similar is happening to-day 
in the matter of still more recent developments in the 
conception of God, and the impulse of initiation and the 
attempt at enunciation are from without rather than 
from within the recognized schools of theology. Appar- 
ently the world, at least the world outside the churches, 
is not disturbed by the fact, but, on the contrary, shows 
a willingness to give audience to any voice that speaks 
with the authority of clear inward conviction. A book, 
for example, like Mr. H. G. Wells’s ‘““God the Invisible 
King”’ has attracted more public attention in six months 
than any half-dozen ordinary books of theology, written 
from the professional standpoint, could hope to receive 
in as many years; and I do think the reason lies not al- 
together in the more popular form of its treatment of its 
theme. 

Personally I find Mr. Wells’s book far from satisfactory, 
not the least of its defects being that, like the greater part 
of Christian dogmatics, it is too narrow and provincial, 
too lacking in cosmic outlook and relationship. It sees 
man as a citizen of a world, but not as part of a universe. 
It links man with man and with righteousness, and in 
both cases this is good; but it does not link man with the 
stars and the mighty unfathomed spaces of the firma- 
ment’s abyss. It identifies man’s effort with the future 
and shows its possibilities to be limitless, but it does not 
identify man’s present effort with the mighty struggles 
of the past that have alone made manhood possible. Mr. 
Wells’s God comes, to quote his own words, ‘‘into the 
conflict of life, we know not whence,” whereas God, as I 
conceive him, has always been in it and has won his vic- 
tories by means of it. All the same the appearance of 
this book is, in my judgment, intensely significant— 
significant both in the fact that it should have 
grown out of Mr. Wells’s experience, and still more 
significant if it actually does represent, as its author 
claims, the growing conviction of a considerable number 
of people. Going down to the very bedrock of religious 
beliefs, this book implies an upheaval that may not im- 
probably result in a revolution in religious thought more 
radical than any other in the history of civilization, for 
the awakening, which it suggests is at hand, is notable 
in that it is marked off by the most radical of divergences 
from all the great main lines of traditional and accepted 
religious beliefs. 

It is a further difficulty in regard to our subject, and I 
must ask you to accept the fact as my apology for what 
may well seem my tardiness in getting to grips with my 
theme,—it is a further difficulty that modern ideas of 
God, as I conceive its more important implications, and 
as distinguished from the already more or less clearly 
understood Immanence-conceptions of the last half- 
century, are only now approaching the phase of formula- 
tion and definition. So far, what will presently rank as 
really modern ideas of God represent a groping after a 
new avenue of approach to the problem of life; and in 
so far as they have already attained shape it is mainly 
in the minds of people who until now have been hesitant 
about embarking upon the task of definition. Chance 
references in books devoted to other main purposes, oc- 
casional .remarks in the public, and more often in the 
private, utterances of men of alert intelligence and phi 
osophical bent, and more or less frequent echoes in the — 
preaching, mainly of the younger generation of pulpiteers, — 
especially in the preaching of those who have been mo 
directly thrown into contact with life in the rh— 
from these sources that we gain our most v: 2 
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a of what is likely to be the shape of modern ideas 
oO . : 

I do not think I overstress the point when I repeat that 
what is most distinctly modern is only now beginning to 
find voice and formulation. How to find a language in 
which to articulate and a form in which accurately to 
express the new convictions that are taking shape is the 
great problem of all who are conscious of them. It is 
obvious that the old terms of theology, with their already 
accepted connotations, will not avail; and yet there is a 
danger in the very necessary negation of many of these 
older terms of denying too much, which renders only 
more difficult the task of finding new terms that are 
adequate and exact. For example, one of the most 
marked of modern tendencies is in the direction of a 
negation of omnipotence, as it is etymologically and com- 
monly understood, and toward a most definite repudiation 
of everything implied in ordinary intervention phrases, 
and, on the positive side, toward definition in the terms 
of force and impulse. “Yet most of us, I imagine, are 
very far from sure that these latter terms are adequate, 
or sufficiently inclusive, in the light of the fact that 
personal consciousness represents for us the highest 
present achievement of life’s creative forces. 

Probably the question has already formed in your minds, 
whether in the light of the last statement or two it is not 
too early as yet to talk about the adaptation of modern 
ideas of God to the instruction of our young people, and 
to ask, further, how we can adapt ideas until they have 
taken more concrete shape. I should be reluctant to 
dogmatize about this question, and, indeed, go out of 
my way a little to state it, because I recognize well enough 

its importance and force. At the same time there is no 


escaping the conviction that the present situation calls . 


for very earnest consideration on the part of all who have 
the religious interests of young people at heart, and for 
some definite steps in preparation for the task that lies 
ahead. 

Perhaps the word “‘preparation’’ sums up as well as 
any word the immediate task of leaders in the religious 
education of the young, and I mean, of course, not alone 
their own preparation, but the preparation also of the 
minds of those they aim to teach. Something of the 
nature of this preparation and the direction it should be 
given will perhaps be sensed if I try briefly to indicate some 
of the leading tendencies of the newer ideas of God that 
are emerging. 

(To be concluded.) 


The Purpose of Unitarian Worship. 


A. W. LITTLEFIELD. 


This is a universe of laws,—orderly, righteous processes, 
—toward which one should be reverent, rational, and free. 
Without reverence for law, it will not be obeyed; without 

rational understanding of law, it cannot be obeyed; and 
___ neither reverential purpose nor rational insight are of any 
avail to a soul enslaved. Reverence, rationality, liberty, 
each and all are essential to orderly and righteous living 
in this universe of laws. 
Reverence, like all other faculties, must be developed 
_ by exercise. To this end, people instinctively gather for 
public worship, the effect of which is the stimulus of 
_ reverence for law. ‘This cultivation of reverence through 
worship is the chief function of the church, which may be 
thought of as a school of reverence. This function is 
nmon to all religious faiths and to all places of worship. 
churches, however, cultivate reverence for law in 
and free spirit, which is most unfortunate for 
and wend for society. Unreasonable 
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reverence breeds the bigot and the fanatic; irreverent 
rationalism breeds cynical lawlessness. Either attitude 
enslaves the soul and hampers human progress. 

The purpose and ideal of the Unitarian church, the 
liberal school of reverence, is to unite reverence, reason, 
and liberty, thus equipping each human being for honor- 
ae and useful living with its fellows in this universe of 
aw. : 

If rational liberals, disloyal to their principles, neglect 
public worship and its cultivation of reverence, that 
function will be left altogether to less free and irrational 
churches, to the discrediting and decline of rational 
religious liberty. Reverent obedience of rational law is 
true liberty! 


for freedom and Bumanity. 
The Love of Liberty. 


Men from old time have died for the faith they held 
and men have died for dreams. I know no faith, no 
dream, better worth dying for than this for which you 
gave your life,—the dream of human freedom. It is our 
race pride that a passion for liberty was kindled early in 
our remotest forebears; there is no nobler task than 
keeping this divine spark alive upon the human hearth. 
In my moments of insight I know that life has no greater 
boon than a chance to die for one’s faith, and you have 
died for this. I would not take from you, even if I could, 
your hour of glory, your great hour of death.—From “ The 
Worn Doorstep,” by Margaret Sherwood. 


Of old sat Freedom on the heights, 
The thunders breaking at her feet: 

Above her shook the starry lights: 
She heard the torrents meet. 


There in her place she did rejoice, 
Self-gather’d in her prophet-mind, 

But fragments of her mighty voice 
Came rolling on the wind. 


Then stept she down thro’ town and field 
To mingle with the human race, 

And part by part to men reveal’d 
The fulness of her face— 


Grave mother of majestic works, 
From her isle-altar gazing down, . 
Who, God-like, grasps the triple forks, 
And, King-like, wears the crown: 


Her open eyes desire the truth. | 
The wisdom of a thousand years 
Is in them. May perpetual youth 
Keep dry their light from tears; 


That her fair form may stand and shine, 
Make bright our days and light our dreams, 
Turning to scorn with lips divine 
The falsehood of extremes. 
—Tennyson. 


PRAYER. 

Almighty Power, moving in the affairs of men, help us 
to accomplish Thy will. Grant that we cherish no ideals 
for ourselves which we do not cherish for all humanity. 
Help us to realize that our freedom is not merely ours to 
enjoy, but ours to bestow upon those who are bound in 
captivity. May the liberty by which our nation is guided 
be a torch to lighten all the world. We rejoice in the 
fidelity of our fathers who were not disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision of freedom, but transmitted its glory to 
us their children. May we carry that light to the ends 
of the earth and may it shine for all the sons of men. 
Amen, 
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Literature. 


Ii Hunc-cHanc. By J. O. P. Bland. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $2 net.— 
The Makers of the Nineteenth Century 
Series is to include the biographies of men 
of all countries who have had a definite 
influence on thought or action in the pre- 
vious century, and it has enlisted as writers 
men conversant with the times and ten- 
dencies amid which these men were placed. 
Basil Williams, general editor of the Series, 
puts into a brief preface his personal recol- 
lection of this first Chinese statesman, Li 
Hung-chang, as he was suddenly brought 
face to face with him in the lobby of the 
House of Commons. ‘‘A wondrously tall, 
beneficent-looking stranger from another 
world he seemed,—glorious in his blue robes, 
dignified in his gait and bearing. ... For 
distinction of appearance it would be hard 
to think of any man of this or the last gen- 
eration to approach Li Hung-chang.” Since 
the long age of Chinese isolation had to 
come to an end, no man could have led his 
countrymen into the region of international 
politics more skilfully than he. He had 
the qualities of creative intelligence, keen 
insight, and prompt action. It is well 
known that he had faults particularly dis- 
tasteful to the nation taught in childhood 
to honor George Washington first because 
of the cherry-tree episode, and among whom 
Lincoln’s sturdy honesty counts for much 
even in his surpassing services to the nation. 
Mr. Bland’s study takes into account, in 
the study of this complex character, not 
only the wisdom and dexterity and patriotic 
devotion of his diplomacy, but also the 
colossal failure of his military and naval 
administration, which was due largely to 
the canker of venality that had made the 
army and navy simply milch cows for the 
benefit of Li’s family and his entourage. 
Li’s great distinction apart from his per- 
sonal intelligence and force is to have recog- 
nized the unwelcome fact that change in 
China was inevitable, and to have made 
preparations to meet such change. ‘The 
weakest point in the armor of his greatness 
was the love of money, the avarice which 
apparently grew on him in his later years. 
No man can say, of course, that if he had 
lived in fullest strength through the dozen 
years between his death and the present 
war (he died Nov. 7, 1901, at the age of 
seventy-eight) he would have been able 
to bring his intelligent foresight, his resource- 
ful diplomacy, and his constructive states- 
manship so to bear upon the issues of the 
present situation as to have forestalled the 
perils to China of internal strife and foreign 
aggression, but it is certain that no such 
spirit as his has since arisen to continue his 
work. 


Crumps. By Louis Keene. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25.—Maj.- 
Gen. Leonard Wood has written the preface 
of this book, in which he tells us that Capt. 
Keene is a first-class machine-gun officer 
who admirably represents the splendid 
spirit of Canada. It covers the period of 
his training here and abroad, with great 
emphasis on the cost of unpreparedness in 
facing troops highly organized and prepared 
to the last detail for all the exigencies of 
modern warfare. The narrative has the 
direct, outspoken frankness concerning hor- 
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rible details that has characterized other 
recent books, though they are slipped over 
easily in consideration of larger outlines of 
the general work and demands. ‘The book’s 
title is significant. In the early part of the 
war high explosives were called ‘Black 
Marias,’’ then “‘Jack Johnsons,’ then ‘‘coal 
boxes,” and finally they were christened 
“crumps,” on account of the noise they 
make in explosion. A ‘rum jar’ is the 
trench mortar. The slow-going aérial tor- 
pedo is called a ‘‘sausage,”’ and “‘ whiz bang”’ 
is shrapnel. One leaves the writer in a 
hospital, which in these war stories is the 
equivalent of a happy ending. His experi- 
ences are always interesting, even in the 
monotony of drill and regulated hours. 
Later they tell the story of trench life with 
its suffering, danger, and ever-present trag- 
edy. Capt. Keene was an artist before he 
was a soldier, and his illustrations add much 
to the interest of the text. 


Mystery Tales FoR Boys AND GIRLS. 
Elva S. Smith, editor. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50 net.—Mr. Smith, 
who has selected the twenty-six examples 
of mystery tales here collected, is an expert 
attached to the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh. Few of the stories are as familiar 
as Poe’s ‘The Gold-Bug,’’ which starts 
them off, but the list of authors includes 
names as famous as Washington Irving, 
who is oftenest represented, La+ Motte- 
Fouqué, Wilhelm Hauff, Musaeus, and Sir 
Walter Scott. Besides the stories there 
are some of the best poems of similar nature, 
such as Goethe’s “Erl-king,’’ Keats’s ‘‘La 
Belle Dame Sans Merci,’”? Thomas Moore’s 
“‘Ghost Ship,” and others not less effective. 
It is perfectly natural for boys and girls 
to enjoy a good mystery story. ‘These are 
selected with especial attention to their 
literary quality, and most of them are of a 
legendary character or illustrate tradi- 
tional beliefs. To boys used to lighter 
reading the book may seem at first less al- 
luring than others of less literary worth, 
but nobody knows better than Mr. Smith 
that the taste for the better literature, once 
given a starting-point, grows by exercise. 


Tue ANSWERING VoIce. Selected by 
Sara Teasdale. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.25 net.—One hundred love 
lyrics by women are here, and they strike 
all the notes between the premonitions of 
a face not seen and a voice not yet heard 
to the farewell of a woman who has had 
“all that life could tell,’— 


“Love and grief and motherhood, 
Fame and mirth and scorn.” 


With one hundred poems there are sixty- 
six poets, Mrs. Browning and Christina 
Rossetti heading the list with five each. 
The compiler finds that since the middle 
of the last century, for the first time in the 
history of literature, the work of women 
has compared favorably with that of men, 
and that in no other field have they done 
such noteworthy work as in poetry. Mrs, 
Browning was the first who put into high 
lyrical expression the genuine outspoken 
response of a woman’s love, and even she 
doubted long the possibility of admitting 
others into its charmed circle. The poet 
has the privilege, however, of dramatizing 
and appropriating the feelings of others, 
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and one may do this with sincerity of under- 
standing. The compiler has kept the col- 
lection truly lyrical. The thoughts may 
come sometimes in a mist of tears, but there 
is nothing violent or strained, and compara- 
tively few poems hint that the writer said 
to herself, ‘‘Go to, I will write a love poem.” 


THE Daytime Srory Book. By Ruth 
O. Dyer. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. $1.—This is a companion volume to 
the Sleepy Time Story Book, and it starts 
with the assumption that it is important 
to give the child a happy, restful beginning 
of each day. These are something more 
than stories to be read. They offer occupa- 
tion-suggestions of preparation that may be 
utilized during the various processes of button- 
ing the shoes, combing the hair, cleaning the 
finger-nails, etc. A mother who had at her 
command stories like these to engross the 
attention of an eager, restless child or to en- 
list his co-operation in the work of making 
ready for the day’s duties, would find herself 
helped in a way which she had probably 
already tried, to some extent at least. The 
first story suggests stretching exercises for 
the little one, carrying out a child’s natural 
impulse to stretch itself and yawn. 


THe Man TxHou Gavest. By Harriet 
T. Comstock. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co.—Mrs. Comstock’s books are 
always a search for the ideal. She cares 
much for the dramatic, the vivid, the con- 


.trasting phases of life, but essentially it is 


the development or illustration of character 
that gives her the centre of her story. Nella 
Rose is a mountain girl, untrained and loy- 
able, and Lynda is the product of forces 
that had made her strong yet kept her 
sweet-souled. Yet their meeting was on 
the level plain of equal womanhood. The 
scene is set partly in the Southern mountain 
region, where natural conditions contribute 
to the development of self-directed tenden- 
cies. It is a good story, mingling diverse 
interests and presenting more than one 
outlook on life. 


Our LittLE FRANKISH CousIN oF LoNG 
Aco. By Evaleen Stein. Boston: The 
Page Company. 60 cents.—The Little 
Cousins of Long Ago Series teaches child 
readers something of history, whereas the 
companion series presents children of to- 
day. Rainolf, the boy hero of this latest 
volume, is cup-bearer to the great Charle- 
magne, shares in the preparation for a boar 
hunt, hears the minnesinger relate the story 
of Roland, learns illumination from the 
monks, celebrates Christmas in Rome on 
the day of the famous coronation in the 
year 800, and witnesses conditions that met 
the people of that age. The half-dozen 
illustrations are by Helena von Landau and 
Charles Meister. 


Tue Possisne You. By Clara Ewing 


Espey. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
50 cents net.—Crisp, attention-seizing sub- 


jects and paragraphs addressed to the young 


reader, in good type and attractive group- 
ing, make a book that should appeal. The 


concrete illustrations drawn from the con- 
ditions of our modern life, and their parallel 


in mind-training and character-building,, are 
especially commended, ee os a 


. 
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Miscellaneous. 


The Impressions Calendar, issued by Paul 
Elder & Co. in San Francisco, Cal., is bright 
with colored illustrations, conveniently ar- 
ranged with reference to days and dates, 
and rich in its choice selections of verse and 
prose. Many of the short selections are quite 
new to us, and all are worth knowing. Here 
is one from Rabindranath Tagore: ‘‘ ‘Who 
is there to take up my duties?’ asked the 
Setting sun. ‘The world remained dark and 
Silent. With joined palms said the earthen 
lamp, ‘I will do what I can, my master.’ ”’ 
That is a good word for the daily reminder. 
The designs are by Harold Sichel. 
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The Christian Register has already printed 
an advance notice of A Calendar of War 
Verse, but the quality of the calendar com- 
pels another word of recognition. Here are 
fifty-two war poems, chosen with fine liter- 
ary appreciation and with regard to their 
vision and spiritual quality as well as to 
their spirit and lyrical form. ‘‘One of the 
tich heritages of this war,’’ says the com- 
piler, Mrs. Ruth A. Letchworth of Buffalo, 
‘‘will be its golden treasury of song.” We 
do not know how large an edition has been 
printed, but we are sure that the collection 
ought to find ready welcome everywhere 
that the spirit of high conviction and willing 
self-sacrifice and imperishable hope has 
penetrated the hearts of the people. The 
good taste of the setting, with symbolic 
title-page and decorative border, makes the 
calendar exceptionally attractive. Even 
without the incentive to buy that is afforded 
by the fact that the proceeds go to the Red 
Cross work the calendar would win wide 
appreciation. It may be ordered from Mrs. 
E. H. Letchworth, 106 Windsor Avenue, 
Buffal6, N.Y., or from the rooms of the 
American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston; price seventy-five cents. 


Magazines. 


The first English number of Inter-America 
is made up of articles taken from magazines 
published in the other American countries 
and translated into English. The publica- 
tion of Inier-America began in May of this 
year. The first three numbers were issued 
in Spanish, and they consisted of articles 
translated into that language from maga- 
zines of the United States. In the future 
the English and the Spanish numbers 
will alternate monthly. Inter-America was 
founded by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, one of whose objects is 
to cultivate friendly feelings between the 
inhabitants of the different countries through 
the diffusion of a clearer knowledge of each 
other. The table of contents of this first 
English number contains translations of 
articles on Ritbén Dario, said to be the 
leading man of letters in contemporary 
Spanish-American literature; ‘‘’Thé Congress 
of Tecuni4n,” the seat of Argentine inde- 
pendence; ‘“‘Rodé,” in which the broad 
outlines of the philosophy of Rodd, the 
Uruguayan man of letters, are traced; 
“Necessity in Law,” by Ramiro de Maeztu; 
A Parisian Bargain Day in Chile,’ by 


J. J. Bott; and several other 
los and sige ga 
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Letters from an American girl serving with 
the rank of Lieutenant in a French Army Hos- 
pital at the front. 


Price 50 Cents 


Edith Cavell Nurse 


BOULOGNE—THE SOMME 1916-17 


With an Account of the Imprisonment, Trial 
and Death of Edith Cavell 


“A shameful story of German deception prac- 
tised on the American Legation and our repre- 
sentative Brand Whitlock. Miss Cavell’s last 
hours were spent with her English chaplain, 
whom the German Government had refused to 
let her see until shortly before she was shot. 
The last words she said to him will become as 
immortal as Mme. Roland’s. They were: 
‘Standing as I do in view of God and eternity, 
I realize that patriotism is not enough. I must 
have no hatred or bitterness towards any one.” 
—Christian Register. 


In the courageous, self=forgetful truth= 
loving life of Edith Cavell we meet, with 
an extraordinary sense of intimacy, a 
woman so beautiful of soul that I want 
every teacher in the land and every child 
in school to hear the story of her sacri- 
fice.—Ella Lyman Cabot. 


All royalties to be given to the committee for the 
support of the Edith Cavell Nurse in France. 


59 Bromfield Street, Boston 


W. A. BUTTERFIELD 


Price 60 Cents 
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The Meaning of 


The Epistle to the Romans 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
SENT FREE 


Address Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


WILLIAM HULL 
AND 
THE SURRENDER OF DETROIT 


Leaflets sent gratis by the Post-Office Mission 
of the Church of the Disciples. 


Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 


5 BRIMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Lectures by Dr. Sunderland 


Rev. J. T.«Sunderland, D.D. is prepared to 
speak before Churches, Men’s Clubs and 
Women’s Alliances on the following subjects: 


- World Brotherhood. 

. The Great Religions of Mankind. 

. The Great Sacred Books of Mankind. 
The Bible as a World Book. | 
The Present and Future of China. Will the Republic 

Endure? 

. The Civilization of Japan. Is there a Japanese Peril? 

. Political India. Will British Rule Endure? 

. Religious India. Will India become Christian? 

The Brahmo Somaj and the Arya Somaj, the Remark- 
able Religious Reform Movements of India. 

Liberal Religion in the Orient. Personal Observations 
and arormad in Japan, China, India, Ceylon and 
the Philippines 

ay Eabindnath Tagore (with whom Dr. Sunderland 
has long had personal acquaintance). 


Address 423 West 120th Street, 
New York City. 
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Has your CHURCH, SUNDAY-SCHOOL, and CLUB procured our very attractive 
ROLL OF HONOR 


for recording the names of the men in the service? Printed in three colors on Japanese 
vellum, with space for thirty names and branches of service. 


50c. net, 58c. by mail. 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


FOR MEN IN THE SERVICE 
THE SOUL ae THE BIBLE 


ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE 


This volume needs no introduction. 


Now in its thirteenth edition, it has merited its popu- 


larity. The publishers have just had a special pocket-size edition bound in khaki cloth with 
semi-flexible covers, and when intended for men in the service will be sold at this greatly reduced 


price. 


75c. net, or 83c. postpaid to any post-office in United States, England, or France. 
When ordering above specify khaki edition. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


WE BELIEVE 


BY 
Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D. 


119 pp. 


90c. net 


98c. by mail 


A compilation of stirring sermons on the five cardinal principles of the Unitarian faith. Every 
page rings with hope, with comfort, and with truth. Printed and bound in pocket-size edition. 
The CHRISTIAN REGISTER says: We earnestly commend it to all people, especially our own people 
and to teachers of our youth, as sane, clear, satisfying, and sufficiently scholarly in definition to stick 


in the mind. 


25 Beacon Street 


THE BEACON PRESS 


Boston, Mass. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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Ups and Downs. 


FREDERIC A. WHITING. 


Mother, when I grow up tall—quite tall, 

If you should grow down small—quite small,— 
A little girl, like me, — 

Would I then be as wise as you, 

Say what you must and mustn’t do? 
How funny that would be! 

Just because I’ve grown up tall 

And you’ve grown down to be quite small! 


How will you feel, should I look down 

And shake my head with serious frown, 
Saying “Tut-tut!’’ to you, 

And “Naughty, naughty! don’t act so! 

You mustn’t make a noise, you know!” 
Mother, what would you do 

If when I grow up tall—quite tall, 

You should grow down small—quite small? 


The Escape of Clipper Crow. 


RUTH EDLA ALEXANDER. 


“Caw! Caw! Caw!” Clipper Crow flew 
from the top of a dead tree into the Old 
Pasture. 

“Caw! 
boastfully. 

He threw back his head and walked 
proudly to the edge of the Pleasant Pool. 

“Caw! Caw!’ Clipper Crow exclaimed 
as he saw his reflection in the Pleasant Pool. 

Now probably you do not understand 
crow talk, but what Clipper Crow meant 
was: ‘‘Look at me! Look at me! What 
a handsome bird I am! See how glossy- 
black my coat is and what lovely colors it 
has when the sun shines on it!” 

Slowly he strutted back and forth at the 
edge of the Pleasant Pool. 

The Pleasant Pool twinkled up at him 
merrily, and all the little wild weeds and 
all the little wild flowers in the Old Pasture 
shook their leaves in laughter at him. But 
foolish, vain Clipper Crow didn’t see this. 
He was too busy admiring himself. 

He looked at himself first on one side and 
then on the other. He even picked up a 
seed here and there, so that he could see the 
graceful curve of his neck. Oh, no doubt of 
it! He was indeed a wonderful bird! 

“Caw! Caw! Caw!” he cried, 


Caw! Caw!” he shouted again 


and 


puffed out his chest and stretched his wings 


as wide as he could. 

“Lovely wings!’ he thought as he looked 
at them in the Pleasant Pool. 

“Caw! Caw! Caw!” and “Caw! Caw!” 
and “‘Caw! Caw!” again, and this time 
Clipper Crow was saying: ‘‘A wonderful 
day! Just the day for a long flight—the 
longest I have taken yet.” 

He gave his wings a trial flap or two. 

“Oh, but I’m a fine bird! Look! Look! 
See how strong I am. I fly wherever I 
want to, now, and not very long ago I was 
in the nest afraid—oh, that is, too small 
to fly.” Clipper ‘Crow would not admit 
that he was afraid. Oh, no! Not he! 
Had not Mother Crow taught him all the 
tricks of Mr. Man? As for any other dan- 
gers, he was such a wise bird that he could 
always keep out of the way. Oh, no! 
Nothing would ever scare him! 

“Caw! Caw! Caw!” and Clipper Crow 
was in the air. 

Flap, flap, flap, went his wings. 
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“Caw! Caw! Caw!” shouted Clipper 
Crow. 

Oh! how nice it was to be a great grown- 
up crow! 


On, on, on, he flew. Now he was passing 
the Old Swamp, where Red-Wing, the 
Blackbird, lived. 

“Come over here! 
carolled Red-Wing. 

“Naw! Naw! Naw!” Clipper Crow 
shouted rudely. He didn’t even look at 
Red-Wing. 

“The idea of expecting me, a big full- 
grown crow, to notice any of that dwarfed 
Blackbird family!’’ he thought in disgust. 

On, on, on, and now he was flying low 
over the Broad Meadow. 

A frightened little field-mouse scuttled 
into a hole at sight of him. 
“Caw! Caw! Caw!” 

Crow. 

How nice to see others run from him! 
Oh, how fine to be alive, and to be big, and 
black, and brave! 

On, on, on, and now he was flying above 
two endless rows of shining rails. 

“Something new to find out about,” he 
thought as he spied them. The next second 
he was walking boldly between the shining 
sticks. 

“Caw! Caw! Caw! I’m not afraid!” 

But horrors! What was this? A great 
black, snorting monster rushing straight at 
him! Oh! Oh! Oh! Never, never had 
Mother Crow told him of this! Surely she 
had never seen it! It must be a new trick 
of Mr. Man’s, made just on purpose to kill 
Clipper Crow! 

Flap-flap! Flap-flap! Flap-flap! Terri- 
fied, Clipper Crow headed for home as fast 
as his wings could carry him. 

He flew in one direction. 

The big Black Monster came puffing and 
snorting after him. 

He flew in another direction: the Big 
Black Monster came puffing and snorting 
after him. 

Now Clipper Crow was passing the Broad 
Meadow. The little field-mouse stood at 
the door of his house and looked in surprise 
at frightened Clipper Crow. He saw the 
Big Black Monster. ‘Then he gave a little 
squeaky chuckle and nibbled a piece of 
grass. But Clipper Crow didn’t see. 

Faster, faster, faster he sped. 

‘“Woo-0-0-0-0! Woo! Woo!” 
the Big Black Monster. 

In a panic of fear Clipper Crow flew up, 
up, up. 

Straight ahead, far, far away,—so far 
that Clipper Crow couldn’t even see it yet,— 
lay the Big Woods. In the middle of the 
Big Woods was Home. If he could—oh! 
if he only could reach the Big Woods and 
Home, perhaps the trees would hold back 
the Big Black Monster! 

And now he was passing the Old Swamp. 

“What do—you fear? What do—you 
fear?”’ called Red-Wing, the Blackbird. 

But Clipper Crow didn’t hear. 

Faster, faster, faster! Never had he 
flown so swiftly before. 

Howler, the North Wind, whistled into 
his ears so loudly that he couldn’t tell how 
near behind the Big Black Monster was. ~ 

At last he could see the Big Woods. 
Nearer, nearer, nearer it came. 

Now he had reached it. Now he ay in it. 
Three more wing-beats and he was home! 


ia 


Come over here! 


exulted Clipper 


screeched 
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Clipper Crow tumbled breathlessly into 
the nest. Was he safe? Had he left the 
Big Black Monster behind? 

‘“Woo-0-0-0-0! Woo-o-0! Woo! Woo!’’ 

Far, far away, so faintly that he couldn’t 
have heard had he not been listening, Clip- 
per Crow heard the screeching of the Big 
Black Monster. 

“Caw! Caw! Caw! 
per Crow?” 

On a limb above Clipper Crow’s head 
Mother Crow had perched. 

“OQ Mother Crow! Mother Crow! I’ve 
had such a narrow escape! Mr. Man sent 
a Big Black Monster after me!’’ Breathlessly 
Clipper Crow told his story. 

“But see! Mr. Man couldn’t catch me! 
Oh, no! I was too smart for him. Oh, 
what a big bird am I!” Clipper Crow 
puffed out his chest and began to strut 
around on the edge of the nest. He was 
beginning to be sorry that he had told her 
how scared he had been. 

Mother Crow flapped her wings severely 
at Clipper Crow. She didn’t like to hear 
him boast—especially when he had nothing 
to boast about. ‘“‘You silly son of mine! 
Shame upon you! Smart? Indeed you 
are not! Oh, what a foolish, cowardly bird 
you are, and you are one of my children! 

“Mr. Man after you? Nonsense! Your 
Big Black Monster belongs to man, but it 
couldn’t hurt you, if you stayed out of its 
path. It didn’t even see you. It was 
nothing but Blind Old Puffer, the Engine, 
who can only run on the hard shining rails 
that Mr. Man has made for him. 

“Mr. Man hasn’t wings such as we have 
to carry him around quickly, so he has 
made Puffer to work for him. Oh, you 
silly bird, to be afraid!’’ 

Oh, how Mother Crow cawed, and cawed, 
and cawed at Clipper Crow (that was her 
way of laughing, you know); and oh, how 
very small and how very much ashamed 
poor Clipper Crow felt! 
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What’s wrong, Clip- 


Three Happy Pumpkins. 


The three pumpkins grew on three neigh- 
boring vines, and from the day they came 
into the world blowing their golden blossom 
trumpets each of them fairly beamed with 
happiness and self-satisfaction. 

They liked the rich soil into which their 
roots ran deep; they liked the sun and the 
rain; they liked the hoeing and tending the 
farmer gave them; and they grew and grew. 
While the first was yet green, Dick came 
along and scratched two words on the rind, 
“Dozyville Fair.” 

“Oh,” thought the pumpkin, 
great end I am born for!” 

Neither sun nor wind nor rain could re- 
move those magic words. They grew as 
the pumpkins grew, and finally they stood 
out in rough gray-green lines on a broad 
yellow background—for the pumpkin had 
grown as big and round and golden as the 
harvest moon that shone down upon him 
at night. 

To the Dozyville Fair went the pumpkin. 
He hobnobbed with monstrous beets, curly-- 
leaved cabbages, pink celery, giant corn; and | 
a wonderful rutabaga pig with wooden legs, 
and black shoe-button eyes. 

Finally a blue first-prize was Eni 
fortunate a oe back — 


“what a 
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that came along stopped and looked and 
wondered, and said, ‘‘My, what a big, fine 
pumpkin!”’ : 

So the first pumpkin was very, very happy, 
because he thought the very best thing a 
pumpkin could be was a premium pumpkin! 

The second pumpkin grew even bigger 
than the first, but he was not round and 
golden like the harvest moon. In fact, 
he was rather longish and greenish. 

It was at twilight that Teddy stole into 
the field, and with his sharp jack-knife and 
practised hand gave him eyes and a nose, 
and a mouth that seemed about to burst into 
a tremendous shout. His seeds were neatly 


. scooped out through a hole in his back, and 


a candle set to light up his empty interior. 
In short, he became a jack-o’-lantern—the 
very next thing to a boy! 

So the second pumpkin was very, very 
happy, because he thought the very best 
thing a pumpkin could be was a jack-o’- 
lantern! 

What was left for the third pumpkin? 

Well, this great yellow pumpkin belonged 
to Dolly, and grandmother made it into a 
pie. It was a wonderful pie. It was deep 
and spicy and rich, with a melting crust and 
a sugary golden-brown top. 

So the third pumpkin was very happy, too, 
because he thought the very best thing a 
pumpkin could be was a pumpkin-pie!—Little 
Folks. : 


The Four Bunnies. 


One morning, when Mother Bunny went 
off to hunt for a field of carrots that, a 
neighbor told her, was not far away over 
the hill, the four little members of the Bunny 
family set out in search of adventures. Their 
home was among the birches of the big 
swamp, and Mother Bunny had never let 
them go out into the fields alone. 

“We'll go this way!’ cried one. 

“No, this way!” urged another. 

“Or this way!”’ broke in a third. 

The little Bunny with the pinkest eyes 
and the longest ears said nothing, but 
hopped off in still a fourth direction, and 
so the others promptly hopped along be- 
hind him. 

It was a beautiful morning in June, and 
the field that the four Bunnies soon reached 
was red with waving clover-blossoms. 

“T am afraid of the bees,’’ said one Bunny. 

“Or a fox might come along,” said an- 
other. 

“Ora cat!” cried a third. 

But the little Bunny with the pinkest 
eyes and the longest ears nibbled at the 
sweet clover blossoms and hopped along 
across the field. 

In a little while they had left the swamp; 
across the sunny field they made their way, 
farther and farther from home. At last they 
saw some buildings in the distance, and a 
shady lane that led up to them from the 
field. 

“We had better go back,”’ said one. 

“We'll stay in the field,’ said another. 

“We must not go there,” said a third. 

But the little Bunny with the pinkest 
eyes and the longest ears hopped along up 
the lane, and so the others followed behind 
him. They found the shade of the trees 


Pleasant after being in the sunny field so 


long. They played on the stone wall that 
0r« i the lane, and had a frolic in a pile 
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of fragrant grass that some one had cut 
and raked together. By and by they saw 
a high gate at the head of the lane, and on 
the gate were seated a boy and a girl. 
‘Who are they?” asked one Bunny. 
“Will they harm us?”’ asked another. 
‘What are they saying?” asked a third. 
But the little Bunny with the pinkest 
eyes and the longest ears hopped straight 
toward the gate, and so the others hopped 
along behind him. When they had almost 
reached the gate, the boy and the girl jumped 
down from the gate and ran to the big house 
that was near by. The Bunnies sniffed at 
the gate, and played a lively game of jump- 
ing through it. When the children came 
running back again, the boy had a basin 
of water, and the girl a bowl of milk, in 
which she had dipped some pieces of bread. 
Then the four little Bunnies had a feast. 
They drank the water and nibbled at the 
bread until they could eat and drink no 
more. The boy and the girl climbed back 
upon the gate, and dropped down pieces 
of the bread to them, and they laughed to 
see the Bunnies eat. 
“We'll stay here,’”’ said one Bunny. 
“T like boys and girls,’”’ said another. 
“‘Let’s go on to the house,” said a third. 
But the little Bunny with the pinkest 
eyes and the longest ears started back down 
the long, shady lane toward the field again, 
and so the others went along, too. Down 
the lane they hopped, but they looked back 
now and then at the boy and girl, who were 
still sitting on the high gate. Then across 
the sunny field, through the red clover blos- 
soms, to the edge of the big swamp, they 
made their way, until at last they were safe 
back again in their home among the birches. 
Mother Bunny was waiting there; she 
was much worried on account of their ab- 
sence. The three Bunnies started in to 
talk at the same time, but Mother Bunny 
bade them be still, while the fourth Bunny— 
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them recalls their. delicious flavor. 
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the little one with the pinkest eyes and the 
longest ears—told her all about their won- 
derful adventures.—Clara Pinckney, in 
Youth’s Companion. 


A Practical Answer. 


“A train leaves New York,”’ supposed the 
teacher, ‘‘travelling forty miles an hour. It 
is followed thirty minutes later by a train 
travelling eighty miles an hour. At what 
point will the second train run into the 
first?” 

The class seemed at a loss; that is, all 
except Willie Green, who was standing in 
the aisle vigorously waving his hand. 

“Well, Willie?”’ said the teacher. 

“At the hind end of the rear car, ma’am,”’ 
answered Willie.—Onward. 
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District Nursing in Boston. 


Ts 
“What did you have for dinner?” 


by rheumatism. 

“Corned beef, potatoes, 
pie, and coffee,” 
ishly. 


“What did you have?” the nurse asked 


the thirteen-year-old boy. 
“Bread and tea.” 
“And you?” of the little girl. 


“Bread and tea, and an egg my aunt 


gave me.” 


The man drank, and gave his sister very 
little money for food. His home was dreary 


and dirty. The children, who might have 
helped, had not been taught to do so. The 


bar was the only socially possible place 


their father knew. 

“Does the man who sells you the liquor 
keep his wife and child in this slum?” 

“No, he don’t; why, lady, that’s true, 
he don’t, but’’— 

The nurse finally induced him to sign the 
pledge. How long he will keep it she does 
not know. She hopes. She does know 
there is a general bettering of conditions 
and that the little boy says he has enough 
food. She was first called into this home 
because of the illness of the aunt who had 
rheumatism. 

This story gives some idea of the work 
which is done by the visiting nurse of to- 
day, who regards as her patient, not alone 
the acutely sick, but the entire family into 
whose home she is called. 

When a small group of public-spirited 
women, concerned for the suffering of the 
sick and helpless poor of Boston, thirty-one 
years ago laid the foundation of what is 
now the Instructive District Nursing Asso- 
ciation, the two nurses who comprised the 
first year’s staff did bedside nursing and 
taught some member of the family to care 
for the sick in their absence. But entrance 
into the homes opened boundless oppor- 
tunities for service. The attempt to cure 
disease led naturally to a desire to prevent 
it, and the preservation of health became 
the chief object and concern of the visiting 
nurse as she developed into public-health 
nurse and teacher. 

To meet these new responsibilities and 
wider opportunities the scope and policy 
of the Association has broadened and the 
Association itself been enlarged until to- 
day, with a board of managers, a president, 
Mrs. Ernest Amory Codman, a director, 
Miss Mary Beard, and an associate director, 
Miss M. Grace O’Bryan, it has a Central 
House at 561 Massachusetts Avenue, ten 
branch stations in various sections of Greater 
Boston, and a current nursing force—staff, 
substitutes, and students—of 101, who pro- 
vide a paid nursing service for practically 
the entire metropolitan area. The esti- 
mated cost of a nursing visit is 55 cents, and 
this fee, or some part of it, is collected by 
the nurses whenever possible, the paying 
patients helping to make possible the care 
of those who cannot pay—about 47 per 
cent. of the entire number. The expenses 
in 1916 were $82,000, the collected fees 


"| $8,396.47. 


one 
of the Instructive District Nursing Asso- 
ciation nurses asked a widower, the father 
of two children, whose home was kept by 
his two sisters, one of whom worked out, 
while the other was crippled in both hands 


cabbage, apple 
he answered, a little sheep- 
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-Amusingly enough, the snutises| 
quite often find patients willing and even 
eager to pay for nursing as long as they 
think they are paying the nurse herself. 
As soon as they understand they are pay- 
ing the Association, there’s no money! 
They can’t afford to pay! No amount of 
explanation that if it weren’t for the Asso- 
ciation the nurse would not be there has 
the slightest effect. Within the last few 
months there has been a steady decline in 
the proportion of collected fees to new 
patients in all districts. Small savings have 
been swept away and further saving wee 
by the high cost of living. 

The enormous yearly loss. which is sus- 
tained by the country through illness falls 
directly on the communities. The pre- 
ventive work which is done by the district 
nurse on her daily rounds, as she teaches 
patiently and with tireless repetition the 
laws of health and hygiene, is therefore a 
definite contribution to the national as well 
as the local welfare. Practical evidence of 
the value of such visiting nursing is furnished 
by the work of the Instructive District 
Nursing Association among industrial pol- 
icy-holders of a great insurance company, 
which in four years has reduced the mortality 
rate 12.8 per cent.,—no mean salvage of 
human life. 


The Pacific Unitarian School. 


Corps at Camp Allentown, expecting. to 
be called intoserviceatanytime. e 

President Wilbur, after thirteen years of: 
continuous service, is enjoying his first 
sabbatical, or rather half of it, and is in 
Boston, investigating and writing on the 
history of Unitarianism. He will return 
for the second term, which opens in January. 
Prof. Morgan will then take his sabbatical 
leave of a year. The faculty has been sup- 
plemented this year by the addition of Rev. 
HB. Speight of Berkeley, who brings 
to the service of the School experience 
gained on the board of instruction at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, and is lecturing 
two hours a week. Dr. W. J. +Wilson, a - 
graduate of the Harvard Divinity School, 
has taken up some of President Wilbur’s 
New Testament work during the latter’s 
absence; and Rev. Charles F. Russell, 
lately of Weston, lays his ripe experience 
as preacher and pastor at the service of the 
students by assistance which he is graciously 
giving in Homiletics and general Practical 
Theology. One of the instructors at the 
University, Mr. DeLacey Mulhall, is also 
giving the students through a special course 
of lectures the fruit of his investigations in 
Genetics, with its wide bearings upon racial 
welfare. 

The School has recently had the gift of a 
valuable oil painting of the Chapel of the 
Kings in Westminster Abbey, by David 
Neal, which formerly belonged to Mr. 
Francis Cutting, and is given by his son, 
Mr. Frederick P. Cutting of Oakland. 

EB. M. W. 


The divinity school at Berkeley rises to 
report progress. The long-deferred settle- 
ment of the estate of Francis Cutting and 
the recent bequest of Horace Davis put the 
School at length in possession of its promised 
capital. When the bequests have all been 
brought into satisfactory condition, the 
School will have a balance-sheet to show of 
about half a million dollars, capital and 
plant together. This handsome result of 
the enlightened generosity of the founders, 
supplemented by smaller gifts of others, 
brings great gratification to the friends of 
the School, and may be regarded as a notable 
achievement for only thirteen years of 
history. The capital of the School is not 
all of it so situated as to bear income as 
yet, but the final adjustments can probably 
be accomplished within three or four years. 
A new building is very urgently needed, 
lest the extremely valuable library of some 
eleven thousand volumes, unsurpassed in 
its store of Unitariana, be destroyed by 
fire, and funds will need to be solicited for 
that, in order not to impair the School’s 
working capital. But when that is provided, 
the School may fairly settle down to a long 
period of productive work, unhampered as 
hitherto by scanty resources and inadequate 
facilities. 

The internal life of the School this year 
corresponds to these items of material 
progress. The new enrolment is of six 
students, quite the largest in the School’s 
history, and three more are expected to enter 
in January. Thus the war seems rather to 
have stimulated than hampered the growth 
of the student body. Of the last year’s 
class, Rev. E. J. Bowden has recently been 
ordained and installed at Victoria, and Mr. 
Edgar M. Burke has gone to the church at 
Salem, Ore. The war has interrupted the 
course of three students, of whom two are 
now among the fighting units, while a third, 
Mr. Hurley Begun, is with the Ambulance 


A Drive for Temperance. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, long 
active in the field of temperance reform, has 
this year undertaken a special work for a 
special end, for which it asks special and 
generous support. 

At the December session of Congress the 
Constitutional Amendment providing for F 
national prohibition will come to a vote in 
the House of Representatives. This amend- 
ment, after years of tireless labor by the 
temperance forces of the nation, has been 
passed by the Senate, and now awaits only 
the favorable action of the House to be sub- 
mitted to the several States for ratification. 
Never has the cause of temperance been so 
near to complete and final victory. Only 
this single vote remains to bring a three- 
quarters-of-a-century campaign to a tri- 
umphant end; for the adoption of the amend- 
ment by the States, after its acceptance by 
Congress, is certain. 

In such a crisis, no effort must be spared to 
bring success. The liquor interests are 
marshalled to the last man and the last 
dollar; similarly effective and complete must 
be the organization of the temperance forces. 
Not to fail in its due share of the great 
campaign, the directors of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society at their last meeting 
voted unanimously to put a special agent 
in the field for a period of three months, 
appointed Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge to this 
office, and authorized an appeal for a special 
fund of $1,000 to sustain his drive. ' 

Appeals are many these days, but the Great 
War has pointed no lesson with greater force 
than that of the social necessity of prohii ibaa 
and no appeal, aiey= is more timely or 
important. dh AA 
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We are now facing thousands of voters 
who will be directly influenced by our opinion. 
These independent thinkers ask how we 
_ stand on the question of prohibition. There 
is but one answer for us to make; the answer 
which comes from the scientific laboratory, 
the industrial world, and now from the war 
zone—that alcohol isa menace. Its use asa 
beverage should be prohibited by legal 
enactment. 

To gain immediate results the following 
suggestions are offered :— 

First, each church should pass a resolution 
and send it to the Congressman from its 
district, strongly urging him to support the 
prohibition measure in December. 

Second, all citizens connected in any way 
with the church should be encouraged to send 
personal letters or preferably telegrams to 
their Representatives, urging this measure. 

Third, each church, in case it does not 
have a social service committee which might 
take up this matter, should appoint a special 
committee on temperance, to co-operate with 
the field secretary in promoting a publicity 
campaign. These committees will be fur- 
nished with leaflets for distribution and 
news items for local papers. 

Fourth, every branch of the church—The 
Alliance, Young People’s Religious Union, 
Men’s Club, and Sunday-school—should 
each be given opportunity to add its ap- 
propriate assistance. 

Fifth, national prohibition should be pre- 
sented at forum meetings wherever possible. 

The field secretary, Rev. Lyman V. Rut- 
' ledge, 303 Brattle Building, Cambridge, 
Mass., will be glad to fill all engagements 
within his power, and to add whatever 
assistance time and resources will permit. 

Joun H. Hoimes, President. 
CueEsTtER A. DrumMmonD, Secretary. 


The National Federation of Religious 
Liberals. 


Under the experienced direction of Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte, the Eighth Congress of 
the National Federation of Religious Liberals, 
to be held in Boston, November 25 and 26, is 
making excellent headway, and presents an 
attractive programme. The Congress ser- 
mon is to be preached at the Arlington Street 
Church on Sunday afternoon, November 25, 
at four o’clock, taking the place of the usual 
vesper service, and with the same musical 
features. The name of the preacher, Prof. 
Rufus M. Jones, Ph.D., of Haverford Col- 
lege, Pa., ought to assure a large congrega- 
tion. Prof. Jones is unquestionably one of 
the clearest thinkers and most interesting 
speakers in the religious world of America. 
‘He will bring a message of strength and com- 
fort to many oppressed minds, distracted by 

-the present crisis in the political and re- 
ligious life of mankind. 

At the Central Congregational Church in 
the evening of Sunday, Dr. Willard R. 


ra ‘Sperry and other. clergymen will take part 


in the service. Addresses will be made by 
several speakers on ‘‘The Message of Re- 
_ ligious Democracy.” Their names will be 
found i in the announcement of the Congress 


2 Federation, at eleven o’clock on 
‘ing, the 26th inst., in teen 
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Charles W. Eliot, and Prof. Daniel Evans 
of the Andover School, assure a worthy 
discussion of the topic announced—‘“ Prob- 
lems Born of the World-War.”’ 

The final meeting, at 2.30 p.m., at the 
Church of the New Jerusalem, on Bowdoin 
Street, opposite the east wing of the State 
House, will deal with the social movements 
of the day. The introductory paper . will 
be by Rev. Dr. Frederick W. Perkins of 
Lynn, and brief addresses dealing with the 
labor question, temperance, the abolition of 
poverty, the outlook for the colored people 
of the United States, etc., will be given by 
experts like Henry Sterling of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Labor, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Tilton, Prof. Thomas N. Carver of 
Harvard, Rev. Dr. William Deberry of 
Springfield, and others. 

The central purpose of the National 
Federation is to promote in the public— 
and especially the religious—mind the con- 
viction that true and enduring religious 
fellowship cannot be brought about by wni- 
formity of belief or worship. It can only 
be attained by oneness of moral sympathy 
and purpose, by mutual respect for differ- 
ences of opinion and custom, by that unity 
of the spirit which makes possible inter- 
denominational and inter-religious co-opera- 
tion for human and social service beyond the 
lines of sect and creed. For while “‘intel- 
lectual sympathies are limited, moral sym- 
pathies are universal.” 

An interesting illustration of the possi- 
bility of this larger fellowship is furnished 
by the local committee of invitation to the 
forthcoming Congress of the Federation in 
Boston, whose names are appended, and who 
are affiliated with eleven different religious 
bodies: Rev. William J. Batt, Rev. Frederick 
A. Bisbee, D.D., Rev. Woodman Bradbury, 
Rev. Charles Conklin, D.D., Rev. Samuel 
M. Crothers, D.D., Rev. Charles F. Dole, 
D.D., Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., Rev. Daniel Evans, 
D.D., Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D., 
William Channing Gannett, Rev. Frederic 
Gill, Rev. George A. Gordon, D.D., Rev. H. 
Clinton Hay, Rev. George Hodges, D.D., 
Rabbi Harry Levi, Rev. Lee C. McCollester, 
D.D., Rev. Alexander Mann, D.D., Presi- 
dent Lemuel H. Murlin, LL.D., Rev. A. J. 
Muste, Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, Rev. 
Charles F. Rice, D.D., Rev. Edward Tall- 
madge Root, Rev. Willard F. Sperry, D.D., 
Rev. Emilius W. Smith, Rev. John G. Taylor, 
Wilbur K. Thomas, Rev. Edward E. Weaver, 
Ph.D. 


The Affiance. 


At the meeting of the executive board held 
November 9, Miss Lowell presiding, thirty- 
one were present from New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Washington. Four 
branch presidents were also present by 
invitation, in accordance with a plan to make 
the work of the board better understood. 

Mrs. Davis gave a hopeful report of con- 
ditions in Michigan, where with the State 
director, Mrs. Fuller, she visited Detroit and 
Grand Rapids after attending the Michigan 
Conference at Toledo, Ohio. 

Miss Lowell reported meeting members 
of many branches at neighborhood meetings 
in Manchester, N.H., Portland, Me., East 
. | Bridgewater, Sharon, and Walpole, Mass. 
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To the Memorial list have been added the 
names of Mrs. A. L. Hudson, Quincy, Mass.; 
Mrs. Sarah Elizabeth Raymond and Miss 
Mary Hudson, Lexington, Mass.; Mrs. Her- 
sey Brown, Brooklyn, N.Y., First Church; 
and Miss Elizabeth W. Twitchell, Keene, 
INS 

It was voted to approve and put before the 
branches an appeal for $1,000 for the Young 
People’s Religious Union for their Endow- 
ment Fund. This action is taken not be- 
cause of any request from the Young People, 
but as a token of good-will and a step in co- 
operation. 

It was also voted to commend to the 
branches without asking for a specified sum 
of money the needs of the Carolina Industrial 
School and those of the Unitarian churches 
of Western Canada. 

The international committee called at- 
tention to the desire of the British League 
to be of assistance to American nurses and 
women engaged in other forms of war service 
as well as to the men from our churches who 
have gone overseas. Let all addresses 
(abroad) be sent to Miss Helen Brooke 
Herford, Essex Hall, Essex Street, W.C., 
London. 

The social service committee announced 
the plan of the New England Associate 
Alliance in co-operation with the New 
England Council, whose appeal for Ayer and 
Camp Devens is before the denomination, 
to employ a community worker, a woman, 
at Ayer, Mass. 

Rev. H. H. Saunderson explained to the 
board the value of the Wayside Pulpit as an 
efficient means of propagating our faith. 

A new branch is welcomed, Peterboro, N.H. 

Letters of greeting were voted to Mrs. W. 
A. Cairns, director for Connecticut, who is 
ill, and to Mrs. Robert Reid of Montreal, 
whose daughter spoke at the Alliance lunch- 
eon in Montreal, telling of the work of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Canadian Patriotic 
Fund, of which she is director.’ 

A letter from France, written by Mrs. 
Voigt, chairman of the international com- 
mittee, put appealingly the needs of little 
children whose mothers work in the fields 
or elsewhere all the day long, leaving the 
children very much neglected. A Créche 
has been opened at Cap d’Antibes, where 
the children can be cared for during the day, 
and it is hoped that Junior Alliances, Sunday- 


schools, and individuals will contribute 
toward its support. 
Mrs. John C. Perkins of Seattle was 


cordially welcomed, and her story of our 
Alliance sisters in the far West was gladly 
heard. Mrs. Perkins spoke not only for 
Seattle, but for Spokane, Bellingham, and 
also for Vancouver and Victoria, having 
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visited the latter places in the spring, at the 
request of the board. 

Interesting reports were received from the 
Colorado branches, from Salt Lake City, 
and from the first group of Massachusetts 
workers. 


Pleasantries and Post-cards for 
Soldiers. 


The Salem Fraternity desires the Register 
to make public acknowledgment of the 
country-wide response to its recent appeal for 
“‘Pleasantries,” to be cut from old numbers 
of this paper, and put into leaflets by mem- 
bers of Troop 2 Boy Scouts of America, and 
sent by the Red Cross workers to the boys 
in France, both in camps and hospitals. 
Many of the packages sent have given no 
clue to the identity of the senders, but all 
have helped. The Fraternity would urge 
also that friends should collect souvenir and 
other post-cards or Christmas cards, to serve 
as covers of the Pleasantries leaflets. Such 
leaflets, continues the suggestion of the 
Fraternity workers, might be made up by 
Sunday-school scholars and sent abroad 
through local Red Cross workers. 


The Y. P. R. U. Bazaar. 


The Young People’s Religious Union 
biennial bazaar will be held in the vestry of 
Arlington Street Church on Friday, Decem- 
ber 7, from 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. Come and 
help, for upon the young people depends the 
future of the church, and now if ever help is 
needed. Incheon and supper will be served. 
Practical war-time gifts, including vegetables, 
war-breads, books, fancy articles, and 
Christmas decorations, will be on sale. 
Special attractions offered. 

Miss Lucy Lowell is the honorary presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Sydney B. Snow the honorary 
vice-president. There is also a long list of 
patronesses. Miss Minnie Packard, Miss 
Ann Hook, Mr. O. A. McMurdie, and Mr. 
Nelson Springer are the committee in charge. 


War Lectures at Boston’s Old South 
Meeting-house. 


What promises to be a most interesting 
series of Sunday meetings are the ten “‘lect- 
ures with a question period’? which the 
Old South Association is fathering and 
which will be given every other Sunday 
afternoon beginning November 18 in the 
venerable meeting-house on the corner of 
Milk and Washington Streets, Boston. 

Fittingly, all the lectures will deal with 
various aspects of the Great War. This 
historic shrine has always been intimately 
connected with America’s wars and with 
political excitements arising therefrom. For 
a long time it was the rallying point of the 
patriots when they were discussing ques- 
tions of moment to the Colony; it was 
here that the ‘Indians’ donned their 
fantastic suits preparatory to emptying the 
tea into the harbor; and during the Revo- 
lutionary War it was used for cavalry drill 
and exercise, thus causing Washington to 
remark that he could not understand the 
reverence of the British for their own churches 
when they readily desecrated this church 
of the Puritans. 

New times, new manners, however; for 
this series of war lectures will have to do 
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not with war as such, but rather with the 
sociological effects of this war on the world 
we live in. The group title of the series, 
indeed, is ‘‘The World After the War.” 

For the initial afternoon, November 18, 
Norman Angell of London is to be the 
speaker, and ‘“‘American Policy at the 
Settlement” the topic. The London WNa- 
tion has called Mr. Angell ‘‘among the 
greatest of our pamphleteers, perhaps the 
greatest since Swift,’ while the London 
Times concedes that few men have so stimu- 
lated reflection on international politics as 
Mr. Angell, declaring that “his lucidity 
amounts to genius.’’ Certainly he has had 


a unique training for his work of helping |M 


the nations to understand each other. For 
he was born in England, educated in France, 
married an American, and has filled a num- 
ber of important journalistic positions in 
Paris. His book ‘‘The Great Illusion,” 
which has made him famous the world over, 
was published in 1911. The lecture at the 
Old South, it should be noted, will be in 
no sense a pacifist or stop-the-war talk, but 
will contribute to a better understanding 


of the new and very difficult problems: 


which this country will have to face when 
the time comes to sit around the peace 
table. If America comes to the settlement 
unprepared, with its public opinion on such 
important questions as the open door, 
economic access to undeveloped territory, 
the future law of the sea, and so forth, 
fickle and unformed, it may be that we 
should sacrifice when making peace just 
those objects which we ought to have gained 
by the war. 


inning the ar in the Kitchen. 


Food Conservation. 


The Food Administrator says that no 
other power in this free country can more 
effectively reach the homes and put through 
a great systematic programme of voluntary 
unselfish service than the organizations 
which represent the religious faiths of our 
nation. That shows what .Mr. Hoover 
thinks of the churches. While our boys are 
offering their lives in the trenches, we are 
asking the folks at home to make this daily 
sacrifice at table in order to make victory 
possible and help suffering humanity. 

We are appealing to churches and other 
religious societies to undertake a definite 
campaign to enlist our people for food con- 
servation, pledging them to use for themselves 
the foodstuffs not sujtable for export, of 
which we have an abundance, and to use 
sparingly the wheat, meat, and sugar which 
are so terribly needed to feed the hungry men 
and women of France and our other allies. 

Food administration is an adventure in 
democracy. By self-control, not by decree; 
by co-operation, not by compulsion; to 
provision our allies sufficiently by conducting 
our own households wisely: that is what the 
Food Administration stands for. Starvation 
or sufficiency will in the end work the victory. 

To carry on the war .without economic 
danger, we must carry a large part of it new, 
during the war, from savings at the present 
time. Food conservation is to stabilize, not 
to disturb, conditions. 

This is a service in which every man, 
woman, and child may enter. 
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Camp Devens Fund. 


[NOVEMBER I5 1917 


The following subscriptions for work at 
Ayer and Camp Devens have been received 
through the New England Council, Charles 


B. Wiggin, treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston :— ‘ 
Previously acknowledged... .........0.+e0000- $4,458.60 
Worcester Conference. m8 ats 137.29 
Miss Annette P. Roger: <5 * 100.00 
“A Friend,” First Parish, Weston............. 100.00 
First Congregational Society, Salem........... 37.88 
Mrs. Francis ADCravston.: >. se ere renee 25.00 
Newburyport Unitarian Alliance.............. 25.00 
The Unitarian Church, Frankiin, N.H.......... 24.50 
Mrs."HeL: Rice, afWeis g ak ees oa ee ree 15.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
Mr: 'S. HL Dingley: 25 ape ae we iene. 10.00 
Mr, George F.. Websttrgsa.32 = wasaeeen aes 10.00 
First Parish, Gloucester. o0...cee cea ae peat 7.00 


 AvFriend??s 76... oso ee ae ee ee ee 5.00 


Mr: Herbert, B: Dow:.2s.2.sieu, keel pein Deen 5-00 
Miss Elizabeth W. Silsbee...........-..+++00 5.00 
Mr."Anthony Stewarts, Sin Sita) ences 5.00 
Miss Eliza.Orne White’ Ancestor eran aioe 5.00 
Miss Isabel Wesson... wajecuent acct hers cere 2.00 
Dr. 'Charles:A. '‘Brackett®st0e. (oak yeveeeee 1.00 
$5,058.27 

Additional contributions are earnestly 


solicited. They are to be applied to the 
support of volunteer chaplains at the Camp, 
to supplying books and magazines, to the 
expenses of a parish social worker among 
the girls of the community, to the support 
of the religious and recreational work of 
the Church Federation of Ayer (a union 
of five denominations), and to the rehabili- 
tation of the Unitarian church in Ayer.to 
make it a more attractive centre for the 
soldiers. 


Student Assistant Fund. 


Previously acknowledged 
Miss Cecelia Walker.......... 
Mrs. J. E. Donahue........... 
Miss Marjorie Gray............. bars 
EE Cee OSE so oa ais, es sha. 14 6 aaa eratera es eae 


$86.50 


A check for $86.50 has been sent to Rev. 
H. B. Speight, minister of our church in 
Berkeley, Cal. We should send him $13.50 
more, and would like to send $100 for Student 
Assistant Work in Lincoln, Neb. 

Car, B. WETHERELL, 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 


Rev. William H. Ramsay. 


The Association of Ministers in and about 
Cambridge in a recent meeting adopted 
resolutions on the death of Rev. William H. 
Ramsay, late a member of this fellowship. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in welfare, both in their own homes ani 
in g) chosen foster homes. 


ao i ee ag with I 7 
-schools erously, but contributions 
and “ iat from adults are ‘mcd needed. ¢ 
RESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. oe 
Vice-PreswENntT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Creek, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
tect > Care B Bes tley, George linn, 
IRECTORS: i e . 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Miss Ni T. Kidder, 


- 
4 
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Feeling that they had lost a loved and honored | When ordering change of address} SINGERS’ HAT BLEACHERY 
brother of fine ability, a very genuine, force- please send old as well as new 


ful, and earnest man, deeply religious, and 
always having the courage of his honest con- 
victions, one whom it was a pleasure to meet 
and who always made one feel the uplift of 
his presence, they expressed the deep sense 
of loss sustained in common with the Uni- 
tarian denomination and the cause of Liberal 
Christianity. The resolution was drawn by 
Rev. Joseph P. MacCarthy, Rev. William 


-H. Branigan, and Rev. Charles T. Billings. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Owing to the strenuous war work, the usual 
November meeting of the Unitarian Ministers’ 
Wives’ Association will be omitted this week, 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet at the Second Church, 
Boston, Monday, November 19. Subject, 
“The Relation between the Sunday-school 
and the Young People’s Religious Union,” 
Mr. Carl B. Wetherell. An informal con- 
ference from 5.15 to 5.45 will be conducted 
by Rev. Houghton Schumacher. The topic 
will be ‘‘Some Experiences in Courses of 
Study with Young People.’’ Supper at 6, 
address at 7, meeting adjourned at 8.30. 


Noonday services at King’s Chapel for the 
week of November 19 are as follows: No- 
vember 19, Rev. Julian C. Jaynes, West 
Newton; November 20, Rev. Harley D. 
Maxwell, Universalist Church, Somerville; 
November 21, Rev. George A. Barrow, St. 
Luke’s Church, Chelsea; November 22, Presi- 
dent Earl Morse Wilbur, D.D., Pacific Uni- 
tarian School for the Ministry, Berkeley, 
Cal.; November 23, Rev. Abbot Peterson, 
First Parish, Brookline; November 24, mu- 
sical service, Mr. Lang organist. 


Churches. 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Abbot Peterson: On Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 13, the Parish celebrated its two 
hundredth anniversary. At eight o’clock a 
service was held in the church, with two 
historical addresses, the one by the Senior 
Deacon, Mr. Charles H. Stearns, the other 
by the Clerk of the Town of Brookline, Mr. 
Edward W. Baker. Mr. Baker exhibited 
many old documents going back to the time 
when town and parish were one. The 
church silver, several pieces of which date 
back to 1722, was also on exhibition. After 
the service in the church, the congregation 
and guests passed through into the parish 
house where a reception was held in the 
chapel, and thence into Pierce Hall for 
refreshments. A roll of honor has recently 
been hung in the church under the national 
flag. This list of men enlisted in the national 


service contains fifty names. 


Jamaica Pratn, Mass.—First Congre- 


address. 


Third Season of 


The OLD SOUTH 
Meeting House 


FORUM 


(Cor. Washington and Milk Sts. 
Boston) 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS AT 3.15 
GEORGE W.COLEMAN, PRESIDING 


NOV. 18—NORMAN ANGELL OF 
LONDON 
“AMERICAN POLICY AT THE 
SETTLEMENT” 

DEC. 2—FREDERIC_C. HOWE OF 
NEW YORK 


“IMMIGRATION AFTER THE 
WAR” 


DEC. 16—PROF. E. A. STEINER 
“WORLD CITIZENSHIP 
AFTER THE WAR” 


DEC. 30—MRS. HARRIOT STANTON 
BLATCH OF NEW YORK 


“WOMEN AND THE HAZARDS 
OF THE GREAT WAR” 
JAN. 13—PROF. CHARLES ZUEBLIN 
“THE REORGANIZATION OF 


THE WORLD” 


CONCERT BEFORE THE LECTURE 
QUESTIONS AFTERWARDS 


FREE 


Men and Women’s velour and felt hats 
reblocked and dyed. 


ARMY HATS A SPECIALTY 


11z Summer St., Boston. Regal Building. 


For Men in 
“The Service” 


Leather Vests. 

Sweaters, with or without sleeves. 
Woolen Half Hose (light or heavy). 
Woolen Underwear. 

Gloves (lined and unlined). 
Mufflers. 

Money Belts. 

Khaki Dressing Cases. 

Trench Mirrors. 

Shirts for Army or Navy wear. 
Handkerchiefs (including khaki colored). 


Special Military Shirt, extra heavy 
flannel, double front and double- 
thick elbows. $4.50. 


MACULLAR PARKER 
COMPANY 
400 WASHINGTON STREET 


HYMNS OF THE CHURCH 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 
The Murray Press, September, 1917 
Contains: 


Orders of service, responsive readings, and prayers adapted to every type 
of church and for all occasions. 
All the standard chants for quartette or chorus, and the choicest selection 
of ancient and modern tunes, carefully arranged for congregational 
singing. 
Three hundred and twenty-five hymns, covering all subjects and occasions. 


An especially important collection of the newer hymns of Social Service 


and Applied Christianity. 


Responses and hymns so classified and arranged that the entire contents of 


the book are instantly available. 


Paper, press-work, and binding of the best quality, with especial attention 
given to the production of a book of the least possible weight and the 


greatest possible durability. 


A copy will be sent to any minister or choir director for examination. 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK 


With Services for Congregational Worship 
THE BEACON PRESS, 1914 


Price, eighty cents a copy in lots of fifty or more 
e ‘ f thi 
eee oie the "War of the||{ THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 359 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
on and the Civil War, declares its = a 
g loyalty to the Government in When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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gational Society, Rev. Charles F. Dole and 
_ Rev. James ‘A. Fairley: At a largely at- 
tended meeting of the Men’s Club, held 
ven 5, it was resolved by unanimous 
te, that this Club, remembering the 
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the vigorous prosecution of this most right- 
eous war and in all the efforts of the Govern- 
ment to secure a lasting peace. This peace 
should include the restoration of Belgium, 
Alsace, Lorraine, and Serbia, and the in- 
dependence of Poland, reparation for the 
damages and losses to Belgium and to France, 
the overthrow of Prussian autocracy, and 
the making the world safe for democracy. 
It was also resolved that this Club, recalling 
the crimes perpetrated by Germany, the 
breaking of treaties, the innumerable mur- 
ders of innocent women and children, the 
enslavement of thousands of men, women, 
and girls, the wanton destruction of millions 
of property, of cathedrals and libraries and 
priceless treasures of art, and of the massa- 
cres of thousands of Armenians by the 
Turkish Allies of Germany, denounces ex- 
pressions of sympathy with Germany and 
unwillingness to hurt the feelings of its 
people, and all actions of pacifists, open or 
covert, in obstructing the Government by 
discouragement of volunteering, opposition 
to the draft and to subscriptions to the 
Liberty Loan, and all other disloyal and 
unpatriotic conduct. 


OAKLAND, CaAL.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. William Day Simonds: In four sermon 
lectures given during October Mr. Simonds 
recalled the long struggle of man toward 
civil and religious liberty since I,uther 
inaugurated the Protestant Reformation. 
Now a more important and difficult task re- 
mains,—to outline a new and greater reforma- 
tion that must come to birth, or civilization 
utterly fail. Old ideals of religion, of govern- 
ment, of industry, of social and family life 
are fading with each year of the world war. 
We must begin to plan for the better day, 
the wiser and more Christian era, or that 
day and era will never come. ‘This is the 
imperative duty of the pulpit. To-day 
every earnest preacher of necessity becomes 
a prophet. For these urgent reasons the 
following themes were announced for 
November: ‘“‘A New and Greater Reforma- 
tion in Religion”; ‘“‘National Ideals—The 
’ Coming World Vision”’; ‘‘Industrial Revolu- 
tion—Inevitable and Peaceful’’; ‘‘The Family 
of the Future” (Thanksgiving sermon). 


Omana, Nes.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Robert F. Leavens: It was the good fort- 
une of the Unitarians of Omaha to have in their 
city on the date of the laying of the corner- 
stone of the church, Ex-President William 
Howard Taft, who officiated at the ceremony. 
In the introductory remarks by Mr. William 
F. Baxter, chairman of the board of trustees, 
he referred to the decline and final aband6on- 
ment of the church formerly on 17th and 
Cass Streets, to the struggles of the past two 
years in bringing about the construction of 
the new church building, and the ultimate 
triumph as evidenced in the near-completion 
of the beautiful new church. Mr. Taft ex- 
pressed his admiration of the simple Colonial 
design of the church, and felicitated the 
Omaha Unitarians. He hazarded a guess 
that many of themwere descendants of the 
pioneers from New England, the home of 
Unitarianism, in the slave days of Kansas 
and Nebraska, when it cost something to 
stand up for one’s opinions, and vouched 
for the continued courage and spirit of 
sacrifice on the part of Unitarians in this 
community in this tremendous struggle 
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which confronts us to-day. He commented 
on the fact that though the Unitarian church 
was a small body, its influence was wide- 
spread and had produced in practically all 
orthodox churches a liberalism which did not 
exist fifty years ago. ‘‘We must have re- 
ligion,” said Mr. Taft; ‘‘if that goes, then 
progress goes, world character goes.” Fol- 
lowing his address Mr. Taft deposited the 
copper box containing the church records in 
the proper niche, and, assisted by Mr. B. W. 
Capen, chairman of the building committee, 
and several other members of the church, 
spread the mortar, and the corner-stone was 
dropped in place. The ceremony ended by 
Bible -_passages read by the minister, Mr. 
Leavens. 


SaLtem, Mass.—First Congregational So- 
ciety, Rev. Edward D. Johnson: At the 


DO NOT BE DISCOURAGED 
SERMON 
By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
Sent gratis to any one interested. 


Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Eighth Congress 


OF THE 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 


BOSTON 
November 25 and 26, 1917 


By invitation of twenty - eight ministers 
of Boston and vicinity, representing 
eleven different religious fellowships. 


“The purpose of the Federation is to promote the 
religious life by united testimony for sincerity, free- 
dom, and progress in religion, by social service, and 
a fellowship of the spirit beyond the lines of sect and 
creed.” 


Sunday, Nov. 25, at4 p.m., in Arlington Street Church, 
Prof. Rufus M. Jones, Ph.D., of Haverford, will 
preach the Congress sermon. Other ministers will 
take part in the services. 


At 7.45 p.m., at the Central Congregational Church, 
addresses on ‘‘ The Message of Religious Democracy,” 
by Prof, Jesse H. Holmes of Swarthmore, Rey. 
Charles W. Wendte, D.D., Rev. Professor Harry 
F. Ward, and Rabbi Harry Levi. Rev. Dr. W. F. 
Sperry and others will conduct the service. 


Monday, Noy. 26, at 11 a.m., in Channing Hall, 
25 Beacon St., ‘‘Problems Born of the World-War.” 
Addresses by Dr. Charles W. Eliot.and Dr. Daniel 
Evans. Discussion. 


At 2.30 p.m., at the Church of the New Jerusalem, 
Bowdoin St., near Beacon, “Social Reforms as Re- 
ligious Duties.”” Addresses by Revs, Dr. Frederick 
W. Perkins, and Wm. N. DeBerry, Prof. Thos, N. 
Carver, Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton, Henry Sterling, 
and others. 


THE PUBLIC IS CORDIALLY INVITED 


Hotel Directory, 


HOTEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels. Single 
rooms, $25 with bath, $2.s0and up. Double rooms, 

$3 and up. L. C. Prior, Manager. 

Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston 

Rooms, hot and cold water, $1.25 up; with private bath, 

$1.75; suites, $5. let. 


Srorer F. Crarts, Gen. Manager. 


Please patronize our advertisers. 
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beginning of the church year in September 
the First Church put into operation the 
voluntary subscription system. The can- 
vass of the parish was held on a Sunday 
afternoon, and the result was gratifying to 


Deaths, 


MRS. SARAH E. BURTON. 
- Mrs. Sarah E. Burton died at Pomona, N.C., Novem- 
ber 7, aged 82 years. She was the widow of Rev. W. S. 
Burton, who between 1867 and 1879 was settled over 
Unitarian parishes in Athol, Clinton, and Grafton, Mass. 
Until within a few years she was a frequent contributor 
to the Christian Register. 
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She Foust 


Park St, Bosteo 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. 
to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
sano tiag and able to retain her infant in her personal 


Speke without an Institution. Personal friendship, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not sic on a, depraved, the feeble-minded or 
those ae brea tional care. 

co Hie Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 
Secretary: Miss L. Freeman 

Treasurer: Mrs. Bertram Greene ie ‘Adile Greene), 
382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, M 

A oi Miss E. M M. LOCKE, 276 1 Tremont St., 
ek Re 2 Mass. d Bookl further inf. tion i 

or Reports an ooklets giving further informa In 
regard to the work, address the Secretary, Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 

‘ouse Sunday, November 18. Rev. Chester A. 
Drummond of Somerville will preach. Church services at 
Ir A.M. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 
II AM. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), f 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rew Chat les E F. Park, 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday- at 


9.15 A.M. The church is open week-days from 9g to 5. 


SECOND CHURCH IN gr ech 16 
Beacon Street and Audubon Ci: ea hig a creat 2 
Maxwell, minister. Church pos 0.45 AM. Somat Be 


service at 11, Church open daily from twelve o’clock noon 
to 5 P.M. 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 


Frothingham, D.D, Morning service atrz. Theminister 
will preach. The church is open every day from 9 until 4 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Jamaica 
Plain, corner of Centre and Eliot Streets. Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister. Sunday-school at 9.45 A.M. 
service at 11. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of Tremont and 
a ool Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Biya, D.D., 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Morning Io. 
Mr. Brown will preach. Vesper service at 4 P. a ce 

Snow will preach. Services every day at noon. 
daily 9 to 12. il 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES nitarian| 
Jersey and Peterborough $ Boe ee yimeey. 
Lye oa minister. i ] at 9.45 Social 
ii erie das MW rcreoolitan Chee Rete 
ion, Boston ropoli ter 

Anna will A 


A.M. 


Cross.” — 


a.m. Church service at 11 A.M. 
a Subject, or ames Future of panes ; 


rial service for James A. reer mln om ree 
and friends are invited od toe nee 
and a cordial invita’ 


Chestnut Hill Cpnvich rete car to sia x 


fy 


at ir 
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the committee. There was a gain of 40 per 
cent. in the amount of subscriptions by this 
new system over the amount raised by rental 
of pews and seats. The gain in the num- 
ber of subscribers was about 45 per cent. 
The First and North Churches on Sunday, 
October 28, united with the Second Church 
for the morning service in observance of the 
Second Church’s very interesting and suc- 
cessful celebration of its two hundredth 
anniversary, The First Church uses the mes- 
sages of the Wayside Pulpit. The messages 


-are posted on the door facing which many 


persons stand during the day waiting for 


‘trolley-cars, in the centre of the city, They 


have attracted much attention. The vari- 
ous groups of the church organizations are 
actively engaged in work. The Guild on 
November 17 will conduct a large sale and 
luncheon in the Y. M. C. A. hall and will also 
conduct a street sale of pencils ‘‘to help the 
huts to help our soldiers.” The trustees 
and the various church committees have 
shown that they also have at heart the wel- 
fare of the church itself. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—The Church of the 
Unity, Rev. A. P. Reccord: The Alliance 
gave its customary parish party this week, 
to which every member of the congregation, 
men, women, juniors, were invited. The 
speaker was Rev. Earl M. Wilbur of the 
Pacific Theological School, and his subject 
was “Providential Results of the War.” 
Mr. Reccord spoke upon things incident to 
the war observed during his recent visits to 
Canada and Camp Devens. A _ capable 
“canteen corps”’ served refreshments, and a 
social hour followed. Mr. Reccord has just 
been elected president of the State Charities 
Organization, at its recent meeting in New 
Bedford. A roll of honor containing the 
names of the young men of the parish who 
have enlisted or been drafted into national 
service will be placed soon in the church, 
and also a service flag, the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. William W. McClench whose son is an 
ensign in the United States Navy. 


Personal. 


Rev. A. T. Bowser, who has had charge of 
the pulpit of the Unitarian Church at Hyde 
Park from Sunday to Sunday for some time, 
has now taken full charge for the term ending 
June 1, 1918. In view of the pleasant re- 
lation between him and the parish it is be- 
lieved that he will be very successful in his 
six months’ service. 


> 


Several varieties of wild crab apples make 
delicious jellies. Some of the largest, which 
attain the size of small apples, are more or 
less abundant throughout Eastern North 
Carolina. Elderberries are frequently used 
for pies and for sauce. ‘Those found in the 
West are sweeter and have a better flavor 


‘than the Eastern varieties. 


The berries of the hackberry (or sugar 
berry, as it is called in the South) are dry, 
but have an agreeable taste. Those of the 
mulberry are sweet and juicy when ripe, 


_ The mulberry is valued in some sections for 
feeding hogs and poultry, and some species are 
occasionally cultivated. 


Many people like the fruit of the shad 
“sarvice” berry, or June berry, as it 
ously called. In parts of the country 


fast bs seed toxmnpke jelly. 


. 
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WHITE pO ae accommodations in 
private family; cent scenery, warm house, all 
improvements, pie table, $12-$16. 


Agruur H, Furser, North Conway, N.H. 


= 


We recommend that orders for 


Marking Handkerchiefs for Xmas 


be placed during this month 


Hewins & Hollis 


4 Hamilton Place 


ARMY DOWN PUFFS in OLIVE DRAB 
for THE BOYS ABROAD 


CAPTAIN HAZEN’S specially designed Down Puff (quilt) 
and Sleeping-bag combined. Maximum Warmth combined 
with Minimum Weight and folding capacity. Filled ac- 
cording to choice either with Sanitary Down or Lamb’s 
Wool, and covered with stout interlined OLIVE DRAB 
SATEEN. Designed especially for Warmth, Service, and 
Durability. _ Present price, each, $11.85. 
Free delivery to any U.S. ARMY STATION. 


SANITARY DOWN PUFF COMPANY, 


58 Falmouth Street, BOSTON, MASS, 
Tel. B.B. 4994-W. 


DR. GERDA VON BETZEN PERRY 
DENTIST 


takes pleasure in announcing to patients of the late 
Dr. John von Betzen, her brother, with whom she has 
been associated for the last 8 years, that she will 
continue the practice in the same location, Room 5, 
2 Park Square, Boston. Telephone Beach 1584. 


Almost every form of functional 
disorder can be treated success- 
fully by the 


Oxyoline Metho 


A PROCESS OF PURIFYING 
THE BLOOD WITHOUT DRUGS 


Many testimonials from physicians of high standing 
in various States. 


Full ae concerning the use of this Method in 
specified diseases furnished on request. 


Call and Test It 
Telephone Back Bay 6350 for Appointment 
RUTH COLT JACKSON 


Suite 41, Hotel Minerva 
214 Huntington Ave. 


ENLARGED JOINTS and = WIQUET BAYS 


RHEUMATISM TREATED with 


' Send 10 cents for samples—Prices low. 
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HOUSE DRESS SHOP 


OUTFITS FOR WOMEN EMPLOYED 
IN HOTELS, CLUBS, COLLEGES 
AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Misses S. E. Perrm and M, F, Exuiorr 
27 ISABELLA STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


[DRAKES|Y# 
@< CAKE 


85 Savin St. 


Roxbury, Mass. 


BOSTON ICE CREAM COMPANY 


40 KING STREET 
ROXBURY, MASS. 


TELEPHONE 1335 ROXBURY 


LET US EXPLAIN 


Qur Electric Washing Machine Proposition. 


Cash or Time Payments. 
Please Call, Write or Tel. Main 6205. 
FARLEY & MacNEILL, 
The Big Value Fixture House, 
98 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 


Guard against overheated 
Furnaces in Homes and 
Churches. 


5 THE AUTOMAT 


4) Saves coal — conserves 
heat—insures safety. 


ECONOMY AUTOMATIC 
DAMPER CO., 334 Old 
South Bldg., Boston. 


PERSONAL GREETING CARDS 


An opportunity for clergymen and others 
to use a greeting of their own composing. 


Agents wanted. 
Hand Colored Christmas Cards 


Dainty, Attractive designs, Cards and Folders with 
Envelopes. Send 25 cts. for six samples. 


THE GIFT CARD STUDIO, BOX 37, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


B. F. MACY 


ANDIRONS — FENDERS 
FIRE SETS 
BRUSHES BELLOWS SPARK SCREENS 
FIRE FORKS 


Complete Assortments 


410 BOYLSTON STREET 


Near Berkeley 


3609 Back Bay 


Telephones { 5879 Back Bay 


eS 


|For ENTERTAINING 


NO FIRE RISKS 


NELSON H. GROVER, 161 Summer St. 
Hundreds of Subjects Room 63, BOSTON Tels., Beach 982, Som. 964-M 


At CHURCH SOCIALS, BANQUETS, 
CLUBS, HOME PARTIES, Etc., USE 


MOTION 
PICTURES 


Something Unique for Thanksgiving and Christmas Gatherings 
When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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Pleasantries. 


On a Boston street-car the front sign reads 


“Dorchester” and the side signs “Ashmont 
and Milton.” ‘Does this car go to Dor- 
chester?”” “Yes, lady; get right on.” 


“ Are you sure it does?” ‘Yes, lady; get 
right on.’ “But it says ‘Ashmont and Mil- 
ton’ on the side.” ‘‘We ain’t going sideways, 
lady; get right on.”—The Wellspring. 


A clever answer often turns away wrath. 
An official, with a frowning countenance, 
once approached Father Healy, the Irish 
wit. ‘“‘Healy,’’ said the official, “‘I’ve got 
a crow to pick with you.” ‘‘Make it a 
turkey,” said Father Healy, quickly, “and 
T’ll join you at six sharp.’”’ What could the 
official do but smile?—Pittsburg Dispatch. 


Mollie Muldoon, militant maid, measured 
mediocre masculinity mercilessly. “Most 
men make me mirthful!’’ mused Mollie. 
“Me marry? Much!!” Michael Maloney, 
muscular motorman, magnificently mascu- 
line, materially modified Mollie’s matri- 
monial misgivings. Maternity, moreover, 
mitigated militancy. Mollie makes model 
mother, masterfully managing Michael 
(minor), Martin, Matthew, Maurice, Mary, 
Margaret, Marion, Maud, Mabel. 


Few people outside Wales are able to mas- 
ter the pronunciation of the Welsh J/. At 
one time an Englishman, appointed bishop 
to a Welsh see, engaged a native Welsh 
scholar to instruct him. The bishop en- 
treated his teacher to explain the lingual 
process to a correct utterance of the formi- 
dable sound. “‘Your lordship,” the teacher 
said, in his most obsequious manner, “‘ please 
put your episcopal tongue to the roof of your 
apostolic mouth and then hiss like a goose.” 


Canon Cureton was to preach at the Abbey 
on a certain saint’s day when the boys of 
Westminster School attended service and 
afterward had the rest of the day as a holiday. 
Mr. Cureton was looking over his sermon 
when his son asked anxiously, ‘‘Father, is 
your sermon long?” ‘“‘No, Jimmy, not 
very.” “But how long?” ‘Well, about 
twenty minutes, I should say. But why?” 
“Because the boys said they would thrash 
me if you are more than half an hour.’’— 
Public Ledger. 


When Bjérnson was in this country, he was 
the guest of a popular club. A _ brilliant 
talker told an exceedingly funny story, at 
which the Norwegian novelist laughed heart- 
ily. The man told a second story, and 
Bjérnson smiled. Then came a third story, 
and the novelist sat unmoved, even gloomy. 
“Tt was a very good story,’’ chided the novel- 
ist’s mentor, “‘why didn’t you laugh?” 
“E -am forty years old,” said Bjérnson, 
firmly, ‘and two stories are enough.’’— 
Youth’s Companion. 


In a certain case where the charge was the 
theft of a watch, the evidence was conflict- 
ing. As the jury retired, the judge ob- 
served that he would be glad to help in ad- 
justing any difficulties that might present 
themselves to the minds of the jury. Eleven 
jurors filed out of the box. The one who 
remained wore an expression of extreme 
perplexity. Observing his hesitation, the 
judge said, ‘““Would you like to ask me a 
question?”’ “Yes, your honor,” replied the 
juror, eagerly. ‘“‘I’d be very glad if you’d 
tell me whether the prisoner really stole the 
watch.”—The Green Bag. 
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The Christian Register 


Helene L. Siwenep 


Achool of Dancing 
Private and class lessons daily. Teachers furnished to 
take charge of private classes at homes and schools. 
136 Massachusetts Ave. Tel. Back Bay 57978 


Expert instruction in all forms of dancing 


School of Home Dressmaking 


ROOM 306, 755 BOYLSTON ST. 


Lessons in Dressmaking, Embroidery, 
Knitting, Crocheting and Smocking. 


Individual instruction. MARGARET GRISWOLD 
Tel. B. B. 1545-M. Special class, Saturday afternoon 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 

Property near the College a Specialty. 


SPORT SUITS 


MEN & WOMEN 


364 Washington St. opp. Bromfield St. 


KKK II ILI EGC 
SERVICE FLAGS 
for Churches and Homes 


Emblems of the absence of a well-loved member 
now serving his country in the cause of civiliza- 
tion. hen flung to the breeze, they command 
only less respect than the star-spangled banner 


itself. 
WE MAKE THEM 
Telephone Richmond 1615 


GEORGE T. HOYT CO. 
52 South Market St. 
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THE GOSSELIN SCHOOL OF FRENCH 
ORAL METHOD 
Schools and Families Visited 
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Four Trial Lessons Free 
Visitors Always Welcome 


Principal M. Gosselin B.A.—C.T. (rst class). 
603-607 Boylston Street, Copley Square, 
corner of Dartmouth Street. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
FOR TRENCH OR HOME 


Taper Lights and Words to the 
Wise—and Others. 
By Ellen Burns Sherman. 
Henry Holt, Publisher. 


“A marvelously brilliant collection of 
fascinating essays.’ 

(Boston Transcript.) 

“Among the best essays in the English 

language.” (San Francisco Chronicle.) 

“Distinguished by a family appeal, 
underlying tenderness and sparkle.” 

(Chicago Record-Herald.) 
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Of Underground Refuse Disposal 
Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the pl omit ved from the cat, 
a | typh oid 
see with foot: Hands never 
touc 


WZ 
iE STEPHENSON. tse cue 
<dinver “and Refuse Receivers 
A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, swee; 
waste in house or 
Our Underground Earth 
Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. 
way, Look for our Trade Marks 
a Inuse12 yrs. It paystolookusup, 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


wists oily 


Educational. 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 


Write for circulars. 


West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, : 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 


Scholarship. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The MacDuffie School 
of Housecraft 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 


On plan of English schools, 
One year course, 
Joun MacDurrte (Harv.), 
Mrs, JouN MacDvuFFiE 
(Radcl.) 


Danforth School 


Framingham, Mass. 
The country life school 
for young boys 


Jamus CHEsTER Fiasco, A.B, 
Head Master 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY _ 


Including special courses to meet the Se for 
yee Assistants, Sunday-School Direc! 
of urch Settlements, and Club Leaders. Open to men 
and women. Modern, undogmatic, scholarly, 
Liberal scholarship py boom including Two ummer 
Sessions at The piveraity, of Chi . Travellin 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious ucation 
Social Service Institutes Papp me od the Prete om 
Quarter open to special students 
Apply to F. C. Sournworts, President 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL. SCHOOL 


Meadville, Pennsylvania 


CLARK SHORTHAND INSTITUTE. 
THE SCHOOL OF RESULTS. $. 


Guarantees to every student in nine months a speed of not less than 125 ards per minute in 


day school; 100 in evening elementary course. 
59 TEMPLE PLACE. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the” Register, 


New Classes, day and evening, every Monday. — 
___ BOSTON, MASS. 


